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FREE GLANCES AT CUBA. 


HE waters hold the island of Cuba in 
their arms, Jike a sweet, patient moth- 
er caressing her peevish, noisy child. The 
waves softly point their lips to kiss tenderly 
the beach, downy with rich tropical grasses, 
and the fatherly heart of the gentle breeze 
quivers with delight at the charming scene. 
Our boat is gliding through a forest of 





SECOND PAPER. 


point, is the fort of La Punta; then are seen 
the bay-side walls of the city, and the roofs 
of houses leaning against numerous towers 
of churches. The whole presents as quaint 
a picture as a print on a Chinese palm-leaf 
fan. The buildings are colored white, blue, 
and yellow, and roofed with red tiles. Straight 
lines of long rows of green trees planted on 





bay. Philip II. had little idea that these 
forts which he ordered to be erected would 
be the means of raising the little town of 
Havana to the eighth commercial city of the 
world. His purpose was to protect it against 
Drake and others who came from England to 
raid upon the Spanish possessions, and to in- 
timidate the audacious filibusters and pirates 





masts; for Havana’s port is, next to New 
York, the most frequented in the New World. 
We turn our heads, and take a full view of 
the city and its surroundings. To the left 
we have the Morro Castle with its frowning 
battlements, and farther on appear the white 
walls on the abrupt hills of the Cabajias for- 
tifications. To the right, on the extremest 





CASCADE NEAR TRINIDAD, 


the paseos, or avenues, stretch from the quays 
far away into the distance, connect the in- 
land suburbs and neighboring villages with 
the bay, and run through the vast mass of 
architectural incongruities as if they were 
making the attempt to give it an element of 
symmetry and order. 

The Morro and La Punta command the 





who considered it a convenient place to sup- 
ply themselves with wives and provisions, 
The fort known as La Fuerza had becn 
built long ago by Hernando de Soto to resist 
the attacks of these buccaneers, but it was 
not formidable enough. One fine day in 1555 
the celebrated pirate Jacob Sores beleaguered 
the fortress, and in three days compelled the 
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commander to surrender. The outlaws pene- 
trated thereupon into the city, sacked the 
church and the principal houses, and com- 
mitted the most atrocious outrages upon the 
population. 

But even the mighty Morro Castle, or, to 
give its name in full, the Castillo de los tres 
Santos Reyes del Morro, was not impregnable. 
Two centuries later it was taken by assault 
by the English, and occupied by them for 
more than a year, when they restored it to 
the Spaniards in exchange for the Floridas. 
The fortifications were strong enough, how- 
ever, to ward off the ordinary bands of free- 
booters, and the commerce with the West In- 
dies and Central and South America, profiting 
by the protection which they afforded, built 
within the range of their batteries the rich- 
est city to be found on this hemisphere south 
of the Tropic of Cancer, and even for many 
degrees north of it. 


But the city has passed out of sight, and 


the Morro is quite dim. While our thoughts 
were dwelling on the memories of the early 
discoverers, daring freebooters, and haughty 
Spaniards, of whom Irving, Marryat, Cooper, 
and Prescott, hung such charming pictures 
in the galleries of our youthful affections, our 
boat sailed out into the shoreless sea, with- 
out allowing us even to glance at the Casa 
Blanca and the little town of Regla, with its 
immense warehouses of solid stone and cor- 
rugated iron, in which the sugar of the island 
is stored. 

Here, then, is the precious ribbon of wa- 
ter which ties the Gulf of Mexico (which 
should have been called the Mediterranean 
Sca of America) to the great Atlantic Ocean. 
Here, under our keel, is the Gulf Stream, the 
vital artery of the earth, circulating the 
warm heart-blood of civilization. 

Cuba is the main-stay of the Antilles, 
which hold, as in a kettle, the waters carried 
into the Caribbean Sea by the currents of 
the South-American coast, till they are thor- 
oughly heated by the tropical sun. Cuba’s 
proximity to the peninsula of Yucatan, pro- 
ducing a somewhat narrow channel, inter- 
feres with the progress of the waters en- 
tering through the numerous straits in the 


garland of islands hanging between Porto | 


Rico and the Gulf of Paria, and compels the 
‘currents to move slowly along the coasts of 
Honduras. When they finally succeed in for- 
ing their way through the Straits of Yuca- 
tan, the Colorados Reefs of Cuba send them 
off into the Gulf of Camperchy, to encircle 
the Mexican shore before they pass out into 
the Atlantic Ocean. 

Half of Cuba is a continuation of the 
vidges of Yucatan, which reach as far as 
Florida. The southern portion of the island 
forms the connecting link with another chain 


of mountains that runs across the Antilles | 


into the South-American Continent. We can 
see from our boat the Ojo del Torre, or Bull’s 


Eye, a majestic mountain which the richest | 


vegetation of the island seems to have choseri 
as its own aristocratic residence. But the 
highest peaks are the Torquino and the Gran 
Piedra, and they raise their heads about eight 
thousand feet above the sea, looking for 
mariners in need of their services as guides. 
The northern portion of the island, where 


Havana, Matanzas, and other flourishing 
towns are situated, is not very elevated, and 
the land near Cape San Antonio is scarcely 
eighty feet high. Charming hills stand in 
watch on the coast-line from Guadiana to 
Bemba; but here they grow shy of the mul- 
titude of sailors staring at them from their 
ships, and they draw back into the interior 
of the island, and hide behind the thickets 
and woods growing on the gently-undulating 
plain between them and the sea. 

A broad belt of cayos, numberless coral- 
reefs, cliffs, sands, and islets, protect the 
coast of Cuba against the frequent furors or 
| the ocean. Some of these little islands, of 
| which only a few reach an area of five square 
miles, are delicious gardens, full of tall trees 
and thick with richly-colored flowers and 
graceful shrubbery, and bear not unworthily 
their honorary titles of Jardines del Rey, 
Jardines della Reyna, and the like. On the 
whole, however, the cayos present but a 
dreary appearance of barrenness and deser- 
tion, and the labyrinth of channels they pro- 
duce is the favorite resort of smugglers, and 
facilitates the introduction of contrabands of 
war in aid of the present insurrection. 

Léaning over the boat, one can look down 
into the transparent water, hundreds of fath- 
oms deep, as if it were a calm and shallow 
crystalline spring. The atmosphere vaults in 
every thing within the reach of the eye with 
a vaporless and almost colorless glass-like 
easing, glittering at noonday with the soft 
splendor of a bright moonlight night. The 
sea is so clear that it looks dark green or 
black, and, as the keel furrows the water 
into silvery spray, the brilliant rays of the 
sun dance upon it like fairy elves in dazzling 
apparel, and mark the course of the vessel in 
lines of red and gold incrustated into the 
white of the foam. 

But what is this? Are the eyes in tears, 
that all suddenly seems bedimmed? The 
waters have lost their sparkle, and spread 
their folds over the expanse before you as if 
they were the dark cover of a corpse. There 
are no clouds big with the terrors of Nature, 
and still the heart narrows with fear, the 
breath is oppressed, and hurriedly the sails 
are set to regain the shore. As the darkness 
increases and the horizon slowly drops down 
upon the sea like another sea of steel-gray 
gauze, electric flashes speed in all directions, 
as if the giants of the storms were unsheath- 
ing their glittering swords of destruction, and 
whirling them overhead. 

It is wonderful how quickly a tropical 
scene of placid beauty, dreamy repose, and 
slumbering quiet, assumes an air of being 








elements of the sky and the soil. Calms 
| change into storms before « cloud has come 

within the horizon, and earthquakes tremble 
| and waft the traveler's path before the birds 
have shrieked and gained a shelter, 

Happily, Cuba can boast of safe bays and 
barbors. The Habajieros consider the Bay 
of Havana the finest in the world, but the 
Bays of Cienfuegos on the western, of Santi- 
ago and Guantanamo on the southern, and of 
| Matanzas, Nuevitas, and Nepe, on the north- 
|} ern coast, far excel it. And whoever has 
been caught in one of the inexplicably sud- 


about to enter into a fierce combat with the | 











den, swift, and short squalls so frequent in 
these regions, will have fully appreciated the 
advantages which Cuba possesses for a quick 
retreat into less turbulent waters. 

The Bay of Casilda, with a seaport town 
of the same name, leads to the charming city 
of Trinidad, about seven miles from the sea, 
at the slope of the lofty mountain Vijia, or 
Watchtower. Trinidad, where the bracing 
breezes of the mountains mingle with those 
of the sea, offers the healthiest city-residence 
in Cuba. The streets are, as everywhere on 
the island, narrow and crooked; but many 
houses are built of massive stone, and luxu- 
riously furnished. The Plaza de Serrano and 
the Plaza de Carillo are adorned with pretty 
parks, and the paseo on the shore is a lovely 
promenade. But best of all is to stand on the 
summit of the Vijia, and look down into the 
valley of the Loma del Puerto, crossed by 
the Manari and its numerous tributaries, and 
shaded by magnificent plantanos, and the 
whole enframed by the sea and mountain. 

A tropical country! Heaven, land, and 
sea, serenely smile, and breathe upon you the 
perfume of a peace and purity of soul that 
makes you gaze dreamily into the unending 
distance before and above you, as if the great 
far-off were about to open, to sweetly silence 
forever the life-long yearnings of your heart. 

Not all tropical regions incline to medita- 
tion and keep the soul in quiet. Where the 
soil is stretched poor and bare under the heat 
of the fiery orb, man’s psychical nature is sub- 
ject to impressions different from those he 
receives in Jands Jaden with the wealth of 
vegetation. Where there is plenty, man re- 
joices in what is around him ; where pover- 
ty, he feasts on his imagination. The desert 
is the land of visions and dreams. Here 
spring up Mohammedan paradises, full of 
houris, wine, and fruit, and here speech de- 
lights in allegories, calling up fantasies of im- 
measurable riches and impossible natural dis- 
plays. The tropics of verdure and water, 
where the trees shoot in straight lines up to 
heaven, and where the course of rivers is 
broken by cataracts and cascades, awaken 
the intellectual faculties of man. The prodi- 
gality of Nature increases his wants, and 
rouses his ingenuity to reach the fulfillment 
of his desires. He turns agriculturist, arti- 
san, and navigator, and becomes a man of 
science and a philosopher. Satisfied with 
this world as it is, he cares but little whether 
all his fellow-men share his opinion of the 
next. The Arab, who reaps but little here 
below, is worn out by passionate longings for 
joys to come, and devours all “ unbelievers ” 
with his fanatic zeal; but he who dwells in 
an earthly Eden, and satisfies his body with 
all he sees, or hears, or thinks of, expects 
from the future above only a quieting of the 
cravings of his soul, and finds his consolation 
in spiritual pleasures awaiting him, and not 
in unending supplies of meat and drink. 

If Spain had continued to be the central 
light of the civilized world, Cuba would now 
be more than a rival of the kingdom of Eng- 
land in the British Isles, whose area is only 
about five thousand square miles larger, and 
whose natural resources, on the other hand, 
are far inferior. When Spain allowed her- 
self to be unhinged from her central position 
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around which the other powers of Europe 
were more or less compelled to turn, then, 
also, Cuba’s prospects grew dim. Every 
year enlarged the orbit of the mother-coun- 
try, and her course drew nearer to the spheres 
of darkness. Cuba, her satellite, had to keep 
eircling around her, and dispense, in bours 
of night, the consoling gleams of her treas- 
ures. But the first law Of all existence is 
that giving and receiving shall be commen- 
surable, and as soon as Cuba was well con- 
vinced that even her vast resources are not 
inexhaustible, she resolved to lay out her 
strength on gaining her independence, either 
to pursue a course of her own, or to become 
the satellite of an orb whose days are grow- 
ing brighter, and not darker. A schism in 
the population, however, rendered the task 
more arduous than it at first appeared; and, 
in the mean time, as the expenditures were 
enormously increased, and as the insurrec- 
tion had to march on, while leaving, with 
every step, a footprint of desolation on Cuba 
itself, the future of the glorious island seems 
darker than ever. 

The heart bleeds at the sight of Cuba's 
misfortunes. Traces of bloodshed and de- 
struction now lie in every path. The valley 
of the Loma del Puerto, near Trinidad, one 
of the most charming bits of Nature on the 
face of the earth, has been the scene of the 
most ferocious combats 
and atrocities, and the 
ground is still reeking 
with the last hot breath- 
ings of thousands of 
lives. Farther on, in 
the great plain of Ba- 
yamo, and on the Gua- 
canayabo Bay, once 
lay the beautiful lit- 
tle town of Manzanil- 
lo, embedded in rich 
sugar - plantations; but 
now it lies, itself a half- 
burnt coal, in a vast bed 
of ashes. Small forts 
have been built around 
every town, and the pop- 
ulation does volunteer 
duty in conjunction with 
the regular troops to pro- 
tect their homes against 
the insurgents. A few 
miles distant is Bayamo, 
but no one visits the 
place without an escort 
of armed men. Wherev- 
er there was industry, 
now is idleness ; wherev- 
er prosperity, poverty ; 
wherever peace, plunder. 
In some portions of the 
island no man dares walk 
about without sword and 
gun, and the land looks 
as wild as it was when 
Cuba was discovered by 
Columbus. 

Three hundred years 
of human toil have thus 
been wasted by the revolutionary struggles 
of the last twenty years. Again is enforced the 





alty of a fine, shall take off his sword night 
or day.” Then the order came from the au- 
thorities in fear of pirates, buccaneers, and 
foreign foes; now it is the law of barbarism 
which reads “ eye for eye, tooth for tooth ;” 
it is the label which tells the cost of free- 
dom ; it is the unvarying lesson of all similar 
struggles recorded in history—“ The price of 
liberty is death!” 

The saying that “from the sublime to the 


| ridiculous there is but one step” has be- 


come trite because it has been found to be 
applicable to almost every one of man’s en- 
terprises. It is sometimes difficult also to 
repress a smile at the sight of the Cuban 
combatants. Tke Spanish volunteers are 
uniformed in a blue-and-white striped blouse, 
white-drill trousers, and a Panama hat, to 
the band of which is attached a vermilion- 
colored cockade, embellished with silver 
lace ; and, as most of these amateur warriors 
are Catalan shop-keepers and clerks from 
Spanish warehouses, they present any thing 
but a martial appearance. One may feel sur- 
prised at the vast number of Cubans who are 
willing to sacrifice their bodies for the sake 
of insuring to the Spanish Government the 
supremacy over their native island. The ex- 
planation, however, lies near at hand. They 
are traders ; and, under a more just and hu- 
mane government, together with the aboli- 





them under a new policy. To gain an idea 
of Cuban warfare one may follow to advan- 
tage the bits of adventure which Mr. Good- 
man, to whom we owe already our acquaint- 
ance with the charming “ Cachita,” has to 
narrate. 

He had enlisted as a volunteer. One 
morning they were called to arms by the 
sound of firing coming from a distant hill. 
The noise was as if a thousand sportsmen 
were out for a batiue. Soon crowds of 
mounted men appear on the hill, and with 
the aid of field-glasses their movements are 
watched. They wear dresses of white can- 
vas, and hold in their hands sporting-guns 
and primitive spears. A body of them sur- 
rounds a thatched hut, over the roof of which 
a white banner, bearing a strange device, a 
silver star on a square of republican red, is 
floating. The volunteers move toward the 
hut, but find it deserted, with the exception 
of a decrepit, half-naked negro, who is made 
a prisoner of war. The banner is taken from 
the roof and borne off in triumph by the 
commander, Afterward two more prisoners. 
of war are made in the shape of a couple of 
runaway negroes. 

Though there bad been no encounter with 
the enemy for the last few days, the “losses” 
of the volunteers were not inconsiderable. 
Many of them had been attacked by those ter- 
rible and invincible foes 
—fever and dysentery. 
In fact, two-thirds of 
the force was thus put 
hors de combat. The 
colonel is in despair, 
and his soldiers affect 
great disappointment at 
the unsuccessful issue, 
When he orders the re- 
treat, some twenty men 
come to the front and 
propose to search the 
thickets. They are al- 
lowed to go, and they 
plunge headlong into a 
dense piece of woods. 
For an hour is heard 
an incessant firing, and 
finally the volunteers 
emerge from a distant 
part of the thicket. 
More than half of them 
are wounded, and the 
rest lead between them 
no less than three pris- 
oners of war. These are 
veritable rebels. Two 
of them are whites and 
are seriously maimed; 
the third is a mulatto 
youth of not more than 
sixteen years. They are 
all attired in brown hol- 
land blouses, white trou- 
sers, buff-colored shoes, 
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tion of slavery, they would be considerable 
losers ; for most of them are large slave-owners, 


order issued in 1551, that “‘no man, under pen- | and enjoy privileges which would be denied 





and straw hats. 

The mulatto boy, who 
is only slightly wound- 
ed, is bound hand and 
foot with strong cords, and consigned to the 
care of the soldiers. The other two unfor- 
tunates lie groaning in agony on the ground, 
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but are brutally seized by some of the vol- 
unteers, who maltreat them in a shocking 
manner, and stab them to death with the 
points of their bayonets! 

When the volunteers reach the confines 
of the town again, they are met by the gov- 
ernor, accompanied by a staff of officers, and 
a band of music. An ox-cart is procured, the 
dead and the rebel banner are placed upon it, 
a procession is formed, and a hymn of victory 
is played in honor of their triumphant return, 
and, as they march through the streets, the 
inhabitants welcome them from their houses, 
quickly decorated with banners, blankets, and 
pieces of drugget, with loud cheers and “ vivas/”’ 
Next day the papers give a thrilling descrip- 
tion of what might have been achieved, if the 
enemy had been encountered in the open field. 

Though summarized, this is word for word 
the account of a trustworthy eye-witness. 
What a picture of ludicrous folly and heart- 
rending atrocities! And yet, on compari- 
son with the numerous scenes of wholesale 
slaughter, it is but a rose-colored reflex from 
other fields flooded with blood. But why 
speak of these? They are like hurricanes, 
only that it is man himself and not Nature 
who, in an hour of fury, burls fagots of hor- 


rors upon humanity. 
G. A. F. Van Ruyy. 





COM FORT. 


Bye trees, ae trees, 
All are in the plan ; 
Nature in every mood 
Still looks out for man. 
Snow shields Mother Earth, 
So that she may rest— 
Bare trees, green trees, 
Both are for the best. 





VIEW NEAR BAYAMO, 


Sunshine, rain-cloud 
Equal blessing bring; 
Bright days come again— 
inter ends in spring. 
Life hides away awhile 
For a new surprise ; 
Suns set to rise again 
In the morning skies, 


Heart’s ease, heart’s pain, 
Serve alike the soul, 

Rain of tears, sun of joy, 
Are under God’s control. 

Work when the sun shines, 
In the darkness rest ; 

Knowing, in light or dark, 
All is for the best. 


M. F. Borrts. 





RALPH WILTON’S WEIRD. 


A NOVEL. 


BY THE AUTHOR OF “THE WOOING 0O’T.” 


(From Advance-Sheets.) 


CHAPTER IX. 


Tue afternoon of the same day was low- 
ering, bleak, and drear, as a young girl, in a 
long black dress fitting close to her slight 
figure, and relieved at throat and wrists by a 
plaiting of white crape, entered a small sit- 
ting-room at the back of one of a row of 
brand-new residences in the cardboard, Tu- 
dor style, inlaid with colored bricks, and fur- 
ther relieved by oriel-windows. 

The young lady carried a cup full of vio- 
lets, and set it upon a table which had been 
moved into the window. It was crowded 
with materials for water-color drawing. <A 
very graceful design suited to a portfolio lay 
partly colored where the light fell strongest. 





The young lady, or rather Ella Rivers, 
stood looking at her work for a few minutes, 
and then sitting down, with a deep sigh, took 
up her brush, first bending lovingly over the 
violets until her face touched them. 

She was exceedingly pale—the pallor of 
thought and sorrow. Her eyes, which looked 
larger than they used—perhaps because she 
had grown thinner—had a weary, wistful ex- 
pression, which gave pathos to the quiet sad- 
ness of her face and figure. The last month 
had tried her sorely. The sudden, fatal ill- 
ness of Donald had caused her immense 
bodily fatigue and real sorrow. She had 
grown to love the afflicted, wayward boy, 
even more than she knew; and he could not 
bear her out of his sight, finally breathing 
his last in her arms. Then, not understand- 
ing the terms which existed between Wilton 
and the Fergusson family, Ella never doubt- 
ed that he was aware from the first of poor 
Sir Peter’s bereavement and the consequent 
removal of the family. His silence under 
such circumstances, the absence of any at- 
tempt to seek her out, was, to her, conclusive 
evidence that his sudden, violent affection 
for herself had passed away. Arriving at 
this conviction showed her how fondly, al 
though unconsciously, she had hoped for his 
constancy. When Wilton astonished and 
agitated her by his unexpected avowal, she 
had most truly told him that she did not love 
him, that his truth or constancy was not es- 
sential to her happiness. His frank kind- 
ness, and the interest he had shown in her 
art and her conversation, had touched and 
diverted her. Feeling keenly the insurmount- 
able barrier of caste, which her reason 
scornfully resented, the possibility of a man 
of his grade being her lover never crossed 
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her mind. Moreover, the habits of her life 
accustomed her to men as companions, as 
friends, almost as playfellows, but never as 
lovers. Wilton was, therefore, to her at 
first an agreeabie, intelligent, though mis- 
taken man, blinded to the great truths of his 
age by his position and his profession, but 
who, under higher direction; might have been 
worthy the friendship of her father, Diego, 
and the rest of the exalted society who 
passed their lives propagating theories of 
political perfection and escaping the police. 

After the wonderful interview by the 
cairn, where he had sbown that, although 
past the boy-lover period, he was ready to 
cast all consideration for rank and riches to 
the winds for her sake, she had estimated 
him very differently. From his first words 
of love she shrunk with an agony she could 
not express, so certain was she that they 
must mean insult; but when his letter told 
her the depth and sincerity of his affection, 
and she listened to the magic of his earnest 
pleading, she felt bewildered and almost 
frightened at the ardor of the feeling she had 
evoked. She could not quite believe him. 
She trembled at the idea of his hurrying 
into the irrevocable, which he might after- 
ward regret; and the more she felt her heart 
inclined to yield, the more resolutely she held 
to her determination, for both their sakes, to 
test the reality of his affection. 

But when he was.gone, when she was left 
alone with the memory of his persuasive voice 
—of his bold brown eyes, softened into ten- 
derness—of the passion which glowed through 
the earnest respect of his manner—whatever 
of indifference she had felt or assumed in 
their interview fast faded away, or rather 
warmed into real interest, and trembling, 
half-fearful liking. Then the question of his 
constancy assumed an absorbing importance. 
The perpetual struggle in her mind to resist 
the delightful suggestions of hope kept the 
subject constantly before her; and the bitter- 
est trial she had ever known was the gradual 
fading away of the hopes that had formed 
themselves in spite of her, when week after 
week slipped past and no tidings reached her 
from Ralph Wilton. Of course he knew that 
she must leave Brosedale, and must also know 
that under no circumstances would she take 
the first step toward the renewal of their in- 
tercourse. 

Working round this dreary circle of 
thought, she sat motionless, pencil in hand, 
too absorbed to notice the entrance of a 
woman of a certain age, who by her costume 
evidently aimed at the higher appellation of 
alady. She wore a handsome plum-colored 
silk, a tint which appears to be the especial 
favorite of publicans’ wives and aspiring land- 
ladies. Her head—a high, narrow, self-as- 
serting sort of head—was perched on a long, 
thin neck, and adorned with a scanty screw 
of hair on the top, secured by a high tor- 
toise-shell comb, while the front tresses were 
disposed in short, wiry ringlets, painfully sug- 
gestive of steel springs, and carefully regu- 
lated by ancient contrivances called side- 
combs. These locks vibrated when she 
moved ; and as her walk was a succession 
af jerky sinkings and risings, the ringlets bad 
4n active time of it. Her features were regu- 





lar and good, but somewhat neutralized by 
a faint expression of constantly turning up 
her nose, which was any thing but retroussé, 
as if in contemptuous indignation at the fu- 
tile efforts of the world in general to take her 
in. This personage paused as she was half 
across the little room, and looked very sharp- 
ly at its occupant’s profile, which was turned 
to her. 

“ Anyways, you ain’t breaking your heart 
with hard work,” she exclaimed, in a tone 
which would have been painfully acute but 
for a slight indistinctiveness caused by a 
melancholy gap where pearly front teeth 
ought to have been. 

Ella started at her voice, and a large tear, 
which some time, unknown to her, had hung 
upon her eyelashes, fell upon the edge of her 
paper. She looked at it dismayed; half an 
inch nearer, and it would have played havoc 
with her colors. She hastily placed her hand- 
kerchief on the fatal spot, and, turning tow- 
ard the speaker, said, absently: “ Working! 
Yes, Mrs. Kershaw; I am succeeding toler- 
ably with this design; I am quite interested 
in it.” 

“And that is the reason you are crying 
over it—eh ?” 

“Crying! Oh, no”—smiling a little sad- 
ly—“TI am not crying.” 

“Something very like it, then,” said Mrs. 
Kershaw, advancing to the table-and look- 
ing critically at Ella’s work. “It’s a queer 
thing,” she remarked, with high-toned can- 
dor. “ What is it for?” 

“Oh, the cover of a book, or—the back 
of a portfolio.” 

““ Well, I suppose it’s my ignorance; but 
I can’t see the beauty of it. Why, there’s 
dozens and dozens of things just like that 
ready printed in all the shops; and you don’t 
suppose hand-work can hold its own with ma- 
chine-work ? Why don’t you paint a house, 
and a tree, and a cow—something sensible- 
like—that would set off a nice, handsome 
frame? I wouldn’t mind buying such a pict- 
ure myself; my first floor is a trifle naked-for 
want of pictures.” 

“O Mrs. Kershaw!’ exclaimed Ella, smil- 
ing, this time more brightly, for she was 
amused at her friend’s notions of art ; “I as- 
sure you an original design is not to be de- 
spised. If I can but find favor with—” 

“ Ay, that’s just it. It would take a heap 
of bits of pictures to make a living. I must 
say I think you was a fool not to look out for 
something steady right off, when the ladies as 
could have recommended you was here; this 
will be hard work and poor work.” 

“Nevertheless, I am determined to try 
it,” said Ella, firmly, though sadly. “ You 
cannot tell the imprisonment a great house 
is to me; besides, you forget poor Sir Peter 
Fergusson’s generosity. Ican afford to board 
with you for six or eight months, and then, 
if all my efforts to earn my bread by my art 
fail, I can still ask Miss Walker’s help. I 
am not in your way, good friend, am I?” 

“Well, no. Iam not that selfish, like 
many, as would try to keep you here when it 
would be better for you to be away; but you 
are not like other girls, the place is different 





when you are in it; and the trifle you pay is 
more than the trifle difference you make. It ; 


was about yourself—what is best for you—I 
was thinking.” 

“Do not think of me,” returned Ella, 
placing her elbow on the table and resting 
her head on her hand despondently ; “I am 
so weary of myself.” 

“Now there is something come to you 
quite different from what used to be. And 
you are that pale and thin, and don’t eat 
nothing. There’s some of those grandedees”’ 
(such was Mrs. Kershaw’s pronunciation) 
“been talking nonsense, and you have been, 
and gone, and been fool enough to heed them, 
in spite of all the talking to I gave you before 
you went to Sir Peter’s. They are all alike. 
If you was a hangel, with a wing sprouting 
out of each shoulder, and as beautiful as—as 
any think, the poorest scrap of a gentleman 
among them that hadn’t as much gumption 
as would earn a crust costermongering would 
laugh at the notion of putting a ring on your 
finger. No, no; as much love as you like 
without that. I knows ’em, the proud, up- 
setting, lazy lot, I do;” and Mrs. Kershaw 
stopped with a jerk, more for want of breath 
than lack of matter. 

“You need not distress yourself,” re- 
turned Ella, with a smile of quiet scorn. “ No 
one insulted me at Brosedale; and I did keep 
your good advice in mind. I am depressed, 
nor can you wonder at it when you think of 
the sad scenes I went through with poor 
Donald.” 

“ Well, well, anyhow you won’t open your 
mind to me, though I fancy I am your best 
friend, and your only friend into the bargain, 
though I say it as shouldn’t,” retorted Mrs, 
Kershaw, with some asperity. j 

“You are, indeed,” said Ella, sweetly. 
“So, instead of quareling with me for not 
telling you a romantic tale, tell me some of 
your own affairs; any one about the rooms 
yet?” 

“T believe,” seid Mrs. Kershaw, a shade 
less severely—“ I believe I’m let.” 

This startling announcement did not in 
the least move Miss Rivers from her gravity ; 
she merely observed, sympathetically, “I am 
very glad.” 

“This morning, when you was out, a lady 
and gentleman called, and looked at the 
rooms, and made rather a stiff bargain. They 
said they would call again; but the gentle- 
man gave me his card, and that looked like 
business.” 

“T suppose so. I went over to Kensing- 
ton this morning to see the postman. I 
thought it was as well to tell him our new 
address, in case there might be a letter for 
me,” 

“A letter for you!’ repeated Mrs. Ker- 
shaw, in a sharp key, with a sudden nod that 
set her ringlets dancing. ‘I thought Miss 
Walker knew we was moved.” 

“She does; still it is possible some old 
friend—” 

“Hoh!” said Mrs. Kershaw, ironically. 
‘“ Are you sure it ain’t a new friend—a Scotch 
friend? I knowI haven’t no right to ask, 
but—” 

“ Ah, suspicious one!” interrupted Ella, 
laughing. “If none of my father’s old friends 
seek me out, no one else will.” 

“ There’s the front-door bell!” cried Mrs. 
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Kershaw, excitedly; ‘that’s the lady and | 
gent come back about my first floor”—a | 
pause ensued, a rapid but heavy tread, and | 


the opening of the door was heard. 


The next moment that of the room in | 
which they were was flung violently open, | 


and the “ girl” announced a “ gentleman for 
Miss Rivers.” 

Whereupon a tall figure seemed to fill up 
the door-way, and for a moment Ella felt 
dizzy and blinded with astonishment, with 
mingled joy and terror, as Colonel Wilton 
entered and stood still. 

“Hoh!” said Mrs. Kershaw; “do you 
know this gentleman, or is he after the apart- 
ments ?” 

“T know him. I—” faltered Ella. 

“Hoh!” again said Mrs. Kershaw, and, 
turning back, walked straight out of the 
room with dignity. 

Wilton closed the door after her, and, 
advancing to the agitated girl, exclaimed, 
with a tinge of sternness, “Ella, have you 
hid from me purposely ?” 

“Hid from you? No; you knew where 
to find me when poor Donald died.” 

“Which I first heard of in Ireland two 
days ago.” 

“ Two days ago!” faltered Ella, the truth 


dawning on her. “I thought you would have | 


known of it directly. I thought you did not 
write because you did not wish to see me 
again. I—oh, listen to me, understand me!” 
elasping her hands with a restrained eager- 
ness very impressive—“do not think I would 
willingly have caused you the slightest un- 
easiness from any petty idea of standing on 
my own dignity; but, indeed, I was puzzled 
what todo, and then believing, as I did, that 
you must have been informed of Donald’s 
death and the breaking up of Sir Peter's 
establishment, I concluded that you had 
changed your plans—your views—your—oh, 
I could not write to you! Do you not see I 
could not?” 

“T can only repeat that two days ago I 
did not know of that poor boy’s death. And, 
but for a few words in a letter from Moncrief, 
I should have started for Monkscleugh to keep 
the tryst. Now, Ella, are you glad to see 
me ? do you believe me ?”—as he spoke Wil- 
ton took both her hands, and looked eagerly 
into the eyes so frankly, but gravely, raised 
to his. 

“I do believe you,’ 


, 


said Ella, trying to 


speak steadily, and striving to hold back the | 
tears that would well up, to suppress the | 


wild throbbing of the heart which visibly 
heaved her bosom, to be calm, and mistress 
of herself in this crisis ; but it was more than 
even her brave spirit could accomplish ; the 


sudden change from darkness to light, from | 
| as Belinda Terrace, I tried my luck in Melina 


isolation to companionship, was too over- 
whelming ; and yet she would not show the 
shattered condition of ber forces. “I am 
glad to see you’’—her lip quivered, great 
unshed tears, brimming over, hung sparkling 
on her long lashes as she spoke ; and Wilton, 
guzing at the sweet face and slight, graceful 
figure, felt in his inmost soul the pathos of 
her controlled emotion. 

“ By Heaven, Ella! you are not indifferent 
to me,” he exclaimed. Drawing her to him, 
he raised her hands to clasp his neck ; and, 











folding his arms round her, pressed her pas- 
sionately to his heart. ‘My love, my life! 
why do you distrust me? Give me your 
heart! give me yourself. Are you ready to 
fulfill your more than half promise? I have 
kept the tryst. I have submitted to the test 
you have imposed; and now, what further bar- 
rier is there between me and happiness? Do 
you love me, Ella? Will you love me?” 

She did not attempt to move. She leaned 
against him, silently, trembling very much ; 
at length she sighed deeply. 

“If you are quite sure of yourself,” she 
almost whispered, “and not afraid of linking 
yourself with so isolated a creature as I am, 
I am ready to keep my word, as you have 
kept yours!” 

“ And you love me?” asked Wilton, bend- 
ing over her, hungering for her assurance. 

She extricated herself gently from him, 
still leaving her hand in his. 

“J will love you,” she replied, looking 


| away, and speaking thoughtfully. Then, sud- 


denly turning, and meeting his eyes with a 





“Yes, quite. Some days ago I took a 
much smaller one to a shop in —— Street, 
and the man there gave me two pounds and 
two shillings for it. Then he asked me to 
bring him something else, larger and richer, 
so I have been trying to sketch something 
better.” 

“My own darling,” said Wilton, taking it 
from her; “this sort of thing is over now. 
No more work for you.” 

“Why not?” she returned. “ You say, 
dear friend, that you are not rich. If I am 
really to be your comrade through life, why 
may I not earn some money for us both? Life 
without work must be very dull.” 

“When you are my wife, you will see 
such things are impossible,” said Wilton, 
laying aside the sketch, and drawing her to 
his side on a little, hard, horse-hair, lodging- 
house sofa. “I have so much to say, so 
much to urge on you, I hardly know where 
to begin.” 

Whereupon he plunged into a rapid state- 


| ment of his plans, his hopes, his strong con- 


grand frankness, “I do love you,” she said, | 
in her sweet, firm tones; “and I think you | 
| an immediate marriage absolutely and im- 


If you do not, out with 
I shall never 


deserve my love! 
love and life, and every thing! 
believe more.”’ 

She pressed her hands over her eyes, and 


| peratively necessary. 


viction that, calmly and dispassionately con- 
sidered, her position and his own rendered 


She had no one to 


| consult, nor any protector to rely upon save 


for a moment Wilton’s passionate longing to | 
, Self, no one had a right to interfere with him; 


cover her mouth, her cheek, her brow, with 


| kisses, was checked by the earnestness, the ; 


solemnity of her words ; it was but a moment, | 
the next she was in his arms, his lips clinging | 
| tions, interference, or meddlings, would be 


to hers as though he could never drink 
enough of their sweetness. 

“ And how did you find me?” asked Ella, 
when at last she managed to withdraw from 
his embrace, and began to gather her drawing 
materials together as a diversion from the 


himself, and the sooner he had a legal claim 
to be her protector the better. As to him- 


nevertheless, there was an old man, a rela- 
tive, who might make himself disagreeable 
if he had time. After marriage, all objec- 


useless. 

“‘T have a favorite sister to whom I shall 
write at once,” concluded Wilton, ‘ but she 
is away in Canada. So, dearest, why should 


| we submit to the discomfort of needless de- 


strange, sweet embarrassment of the new re- | 
| only for a couple of months, part of which 


lations existing between them. 


Wilton replied by recapitulating the search | 
| some regiment in India, or going there. You 


he had made, up to the miserable night be- 
fore. 

“ When I arrived at Gothic Villa this morn- 
ing,” he went on, “I was considerably before 
the time of the second delivery; but at last 


I met the postman, and explained myself to | 


him. ‘Gothic Villa, Kershaw,’ he repeated. 
‘Now that’s curious. Not ten minutes ago I 
met a young lady what used to be at Gothic 


the district office. You may guess the ques- 
tions I put, and how I gathered that the 
young lady was yourself. He had a confused 
idea you said your abode was in Belinda Ter- 
race, Notting Hill, and I have been for near- 
ly the last three hours endeavoring to dis- 
cover it. Finding there was no such place 


Crescent, and, after knocking and ringing at 
eleven doors, found the right one at last!” 


; Villa, and she wanted to give me her new | 
| address, but I told her she must leave it at 


“Then had I walked down the street, in- | 


stead of meeting the postman at the top of 
it, I should have met you,” said Ella, pausing 
in her occupation, with her design in her 
hand. 

“Yes; and saved me three hours of tor- 
ture,” exclaimed Wilton. “ What have you 
there? This is a very charming design ; quite 
your own?” 


| her hand and pressing it to her brow. 


| 


lay? I shall have a renewal of leave, but 


must be spent in effecting an exchange into 


see there will be little left for the honey- 
moon. What do you say to this day week?” 

Wilton felt the band he held suddenly 
tighten on his with a quick, startled press- 
ure. 

“Yes,” he went on; “ there is no possi- 
ble objection. You have been at least three 
weeks in this parish, which is, I believe, the 
legal requirement. There is, then, no imped- 
iment ; and, though it seems very like urg- 
ing you to take a leap in the dark, you must 
either trust me altogether or throw me over. 
We are too peculiarly situated to perform 
the cold-blooded ceremony of cultivating each 
other’s acquaintance ; we must do that, as I 
believe all people really do, after rather than 
before marriage. Besides, I am so desper- 
ately afraid of your melting away out of my 
grasp, as you had nearly done just now, that 
I am determined not to lose my hold.” 

* Listen to me,” said Ella, drawing away 
“You 
mentioned a relative to whom your marriage 
might be painful. Do you owe this old man 
love and respect? I think, if you do, it is 
hard to those who feel they ought to be con- 
sidered to find an utter stranger preferred.” 

“Lord St. George has not the shadow of 


{a claim on my love or respect,” returned 
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Wilton, rising and pacing to and fro; “ and 
if he had it would not influence me. Now 
that you have really consented to be my wife, 
nothing save death shall come between us.” 

There was in his voice, and look, and 
gesture, such fire and resolution that a sud- 
den sense of being in the presence of some- 
thing stronger than herself thrilled Ella with 
a strange fear and pleasure. She closed her 
eyes, and her hands, that had clasped each 
other tightly, relaxed as she felt her life had 
passed from her own keeping into another's. 
Wilton, who had paused opposite her, saw 
how deeply she was moved. 

“Look at me, Ella!” he exclaimed, tak- 
ing her hands in his—“ look at me! You 
are too nobly frank to hesitate as to a day 
sooner or later in the fulfillment of your prom- 
ise.” 

She turned to him; and, with a wistful, 
earnest look straight into his eyes, said, in a 
low, firm voice : 

“So be it! Iwill keep my word when 
and where you like.” 

Two days after, Major Moncrief, who had 
only seen Wilton once for a few minutes in 
the interim, awaited him by appointment at 
Morley’s, where they were to dine. 

“Why, what the deuce are you so des- 
perately busy about?” asked the major, as 
Wilton hastily apologized for not having 
been ready to receive his friend. 

“Oh, I have a hundred things in hand. 
I have had to ‘interview’ my lawyer, and 
then I have been with Box and Brushwood 
about exchanging into a regiment under or- 
ders for India—and—but the rest after din- 
ner.” 

“Why, what are you up to now?” re- 
plied Moncrief, but not in the tone of a man 
that expects a direct reply. 

Dinner passed very agreeably, for Wilton 
was in brilliant spirits. Not for many a year 
had Moncrief seen him so bright. 

“T believe this is the same room we dined 
in the day you started for Monkscleugh, and 
had the smash?” observed Moncrief, as the 
waiter, having placed dessert on the table, 
left the friends together. 

“Tt is,’ said Wilton, looking round. 
“That is rather curious; and I remember 
your saying, ‘I must dree my weird.’ Well, 
Monerief, I have dreed it, and I asked you 
here to-day to tell you the history, and re- 
¢eive your blessing or malediction, as the 
case may be.” 

Setting down his glass of port untasted, 
the major stared at his friend with an air of 
dismay and bewilderment. 

“Courage, man!” continued Wilton, 
laughing at his consternation; “I am not in 
debt—only in love, and going to be married 
on Thursday next.” 

“To be married! You—who could not 
“blige your pleasant relative, Lord St. George, 
because of your invincible objection to lose 
your liberty ?” 

“Well, the liberty is gone long ago; so 
my only plan is to surrender at discretion, or, 
rather, without discretion. You remember 
& young lady we met at Brosedale — the 
lassie, in short, whom I picked out of the 
snow?” 

“What! that pale-faced, dark-eyed little 





girl—young Fergusson’s companion or draw- 
ing-mistress ? Why, she was scarcely pret- 
ty.” 

“Just so. 
her on Thursday. 
wedding ?” 

Wilton had poured out a bumper of claret 
as he spoke, and, with a slight, defiant nod, 
drank it off. 

“ By ——!” exclaimed Moncrief, who did 
not gererally use strong language; “I am as- 
tonished. When did you decide on this pre- 
posterous piece of foolery ?” 

“T put things in train last December, but 
the date was not decided till two days ago.”’ 

“Ha! I thought I smelt a rat just before 
I left Glenravon; but I never dreamed of 
any thing so serious. You are the last man 
I should have accused of such idiotic weak- 
ness. Who is this girl?” 

“T do not know.” 

“ Who was her father?” 

“A political adventurer, I believe; but I 
really do not know.” 

“ Who are her friends ?” 

“She has none.” 

“ And, my God! Wilton, are you going to 
link yourself for life to a woman you know 
nothing about—who may have a murderer for 
her father and a harlot for a mother—who 
may be an unprincipled adventuress herself 
for aught you know?” 

“Go on,” said Wilton, calmly. “I know 
you have a good deal more to say, and I am 
quite prepared to hear it.” 

“Can you be such a besotted blockhead 
at this time of life, after having got over the 
wild-goose period, and not so badly either ; 
when you have just been offered your first 
good chance, when a sensible marriage is so 
important, as to throw every consideration to 
the dogs for a madness that probably a month 
or two will cure, and leave you two-thirds of 
a lifetime to eat your heart out with useless 
regret? You knowI do not pretend to de- 
spise women, or to talk cynical rot about 
them; they are generally good, useful creat- 
ures, and deucedly pleasant sometimes; but, 
God bless my soul, lad! they are of no real 
importance in a man’s life. It is very essen- 
tial to marry the right sort of girl, I grant— 
that is, a well-bred, healthy, good-looking 
lassie in your own grade of life, who will 
bring a good connection to back up your 
children ; but to rush into matrimony—down- 
right legal matrimony—with a creature that 
scarcely knows who she is herself, because, 
indeed, you think no other ‘ she’ in creation 
so likely to suit you, is a pitiable piece of lu- 
nacy. Come! in the name of common-sense, 
of self-respect, be a man! Tell me how you 
stand with this girl, and let me see if I can’t 
get you out of the scrape.” 

“Have you quite done?” asked Wilton, 
leaning back in his chair without the slightest 
symptom of irritation. 

“T have.” 

“Then hear me, Moncrief! I do not dis- 
pute a syllable you say. It is all unanswer- 
able—just what I should say myself to another 
fellow on the brink of such a leap in the dark. 
Don’t suppose I am blind to the apparent fol- 
ly I am about to commit. But I'll do it! 
Nothing can hold me beck! I shall not at- 


Well, I am going to marry 
Will you come to the 





tempt to explain to you the sort of fascina- 
tion Ella Rivers has had for me from the first 
moment we met; it would be speaking an 
unknown tongue, even if I could put it into 
language. But if her people were all you 
picture, by Heaven! I do not think I could 
give her up. Foolish lunatic—besotted as 
you choose to think me, I have full faith in 
the woman who will be my wife before five 
days are over, There! Consider the ques- 
tion ‘to be or not to be’ settled. Pity my 
idiotic folly as you will, but do not discard 
your old protégé. I want your advice on one 
or two points.” 

“ But, Wilton, I must—” began the ma- 
jor. 
“Don’t,” interrupted Wilton. “.Remon- 
stance is sheer loss of time and breath ; if you 
persist, I will leave you to finish your port 
alone.” 

Moncrief succumbed, though with an ill 
grace, and Wilton proceeded to lay the ques- 
tion of exchange into a regiment already in 
India, or one about to proceed there, before 
his ancient mentor, and gradually drew him 
into better humor, especially as he noted 
that Wilton’s professional ambition was by 
no means dulled or engulfed by the tide of 
passion that swept him away in another di- 
rection. 

“ Well, I never thought I should find you 
looking forward contentedly to a life in In- 
dia,” said the major, after a long and ani- 
mated talk, anent the pros and cons of Wil- 
ton’s views ; “‘ you used to long for a stake in 
the ‘ old countrie.’ ” 

“Yes; but that was because Lord St. 
George put it into my head. Now, that is at 
a. end.” 

“Ah! just so— this infernal marriage! 
What do you intend to do with him, eh ?” 

“T have not given it a thought—or, rath- 
er, scarcely a thought. I will marry first, and 
decide after. I tell you candidly, Moncrief, 
when first I made up my mind to risk every 
thing, rather than part with Ella, I had a 
stupid, cowardly idea of a private marriage ; 
but I soon gave that up; it was too deucedly 
ungentlemanlike; and then Ella would de- 
spise even a shadow of double-dealing! No; 
when we are married, and I have time, I will 
write to the old viscount, and—” 

“ By George! this is too bad,” cried the 
major, getting up and pacing the room in an 
agony. “ Fortune, and fair prospects, and— 
and every thing flung overboard, for the sake 
of a white-faced bit of a girl that you would 
forget in two months if you made the first 
stand. It’s like giving up drink or cigars; 
the first week is the brunt of the battle!” 

“ Don’t talk blasphemy,” returned Wilton, 
sternly ; “ nor waste time and breath.” 

“ Well, well!’ resumed the rebuked ma- 
jor; “look here, do not be in too great a 
hurry to write to the old peer. I met St. 
George Wilton to-day ; he told me Lord St. 
George was down at Brandestone, and very 
shaky; perhaps you had better not write to 
him till the honey-moon is over. O Lord! 
won’t you be ready to cut your throat when 
you get his answer! But I trust he will die, 
and leave you the property in the mean 
time.” 

“He will not do that,” said Wilton. 
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“ But, tell me, what is St. George 


gravely. 
I hate that fellow instinc- 


doing in town? 
tively.” 

“Oh, he was only passing through en 
route to join some ‘Lord knows who’ at 
Cowes, to cruise somewhere in his yacht, and 
—Where are you going ? ” 

““ Why, you will not tuke any more wine, 
and, as I have not seen Ella to-day, I thought 
I would just run down and bid her good- 
night. Come with me, old fellow, do! I'd 
take it as a real bit of good-fellowship ; she 
would be so pleased. You may as well sub- 
mit to the inevitable with a good grace.” 

“Go with you to see this—ahem !—fas- 
cinating little witch? Not to get the step 
I’ve been waiting for these seven years.” 





CLAUDE DE VERRE; 
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WHICH OF THE TWO? 


HOULD a novelist take the plain facts 
in this case reported below, and dress 
them up with the ordinary trappings of ro- 
mance, he would, no doubt, be assailed by 
the critics, because of the complexity and im- 
probability of his plot. Still, the strange 
occurrences herein set forth are well estab- 
lished, were once proved before a court of 
law, and the actors were living creatures, not 
the figments of a romancer’s brain. The 
story itself is one of the French causes céld- 
bres, and in substance as follows : 

In the early part of the seventeenth cen- 
tury there lived a certain Guy de Verré, Sei- 
gneur de Chauvigny, a little cluster of hamlets 
surrounding a feudal chateau situated on the 
right bank of the Vienne, not far from its 
junction with the Loire, and in the old prov- 
ince of Poitou. He resided, however, not in 
his chateau, but in the neighboring town of 
Saumur, where, in course of time, he married a 
young lady known as Mademoiselle Marie Pe- 
tit. Two sons were the fruits of this marriage. 
The elder of these, while an infant, was bad- 
ly scalded, his injuries leaving a scar on his 
forehead, which, ulthough it could be easily 
concealed by an arrangement of the hair, was 
extensive and permanent. 

This son, Claude by name, had from his 
earliest years a passion for the profession 
of arms. As there was in those days no 
more honorable employment for the son of a 
gentleman, his father encouraged his desires, 
and at the age of fourteen procured him an 
ensigney in the Régiment Clanleu. In 1638 
he bade farewell to his mother and father, 
and departed from Saumur to join his regi- 
ment. His parents expected that when the 
army went into winter quarters Claude would 
return to pay them a visit, but they were 
doomed to disappointment. Years rolled on, 
and nothing was heard from him. Guy de 
Verré died and was buried, and his wife re- 
tired, with her remaining son, to the Cha- 
teau of Chauvigny, where she mourned alike 
her husband’s death and the disappearance 
of her first-born. Like Lady Tichborne, she 
seems to have always believed that he was 
still alive, while constant brooding in the soli- 
tude of her chamber had weakened her mind. 





The fortifications of the city of Saumur 
had been razed by order of Louis XIII., but 
the castle, a strong fort, still remained. Per- 
haps this was the reason why, in the domes- 
tic troubles which were distracting France, 
the castle became an adherent of the Fronde, 
while the city remained faithful to the govern- 
ment. Certain it is that, in 1651, the siege 
of Saumur Castle was ordered, and the Régi- 
ment d’Harcourt was ordered to quarter it- 
self in Saumur town, where it was well re- 
ceived by the inhabitants. One of the offi- 
cers of this regiment, wandering in the 
vicinity of Chauvigny, bethought himself of 
making a call there. Whether he was in- 
fluenced by any ulterior motive, or whether 
this was simply an act of courtesy, there are 
no materials to enlighten us ; his reasons are 


|; Open to conjecture. 


He rode up to the chateau, and the first 
person he met there was Jacques de Verré, 
the second son, who no sooner laid eyes on 
the stranger than he was struck by his per- 
fect likeness to his missing brother Claude. 
Upon presenting their visitor, he undertook 
to call his mother’s attention to the fact, but 
it was unnecessary. No sooner did she be- 
hold the officer than she, too, was struck 
with his face. The yearnings of her heart 
were «at last gratified—maternal instinct 
seemed to tell her she was in the presence 
of her child. Full of emotion, she at once 
addressed him before he had a chance to 
speak, saying, “ You are my son, my Claude, 
that I have mourned for so long.” The offi- 
cer seemed embarrassed at this sudden rec- 
ognition, and at first denied his identity with 
the missing Claude; but, so feeble were his 
protestations, that he only irritated Madame 
de Chauvigny’s desires. She becameall the 
more convinced of his identity; and so ear- 
nestly did she implore him to reveal the truth, 
and not keep her longer in suspense, that he 
at last begged her to allow him to defer till 
the morrow those disclosures, which, in his 
present state of agitation, he was in no con- 
dition to make. So reasonable was this re- 
quest that it could not well be refused, and 
the officer, declining to accept the hospitali- 
ties of the chateau, on the plea of military 
duty, hurried away. 

The next day he reappeared. Poor Ma- 
dame de Chauvigny was in a more excited 
state than at the previous interview. She 
trembled, she laughed, she cried. No sooner 
did he appear than she apostrophized him: 
“Are you my son, or amI deceived? Tell 
me the truth, are you not my beloved son?” 
His answer was a simple and, to her, a pleas- 
ing one. “ Yes,” said he, “I am your son, 
and the author of your grief for thirteen 
years.” He explained his reticence of the 
day before by saying that he wished to keep 
concealed until he could find out if he could 
easily obtain his mother’s forgiveness for 
the cruelty which, for so many years, had 
left her ignorant of his existence. He was 
desirous to see whether her loving eye would 
recognize her little beardless son of fourteen 
in the stalwart man, on whose face and per- 
son thirteen years of soldier’s life had wrought 
so many changes. 

Madame de Chauvigny was as exuberant 
in her joy as she had been inconsolable in 


her grief. She gave way to a violent fit of 
hysterics, and, on becoming more calm, gave 
hearty thanks to the Divine Ruler of events 
who had brought back her first-born, as it 
seemed, from the grave. 

From this time the officer of the Régi- 
ment d’Harcourt was received at Chauvigny 
as the eldest son and heir. The fatted calf 
was killed, and his return celebrated by feast- 
ings and rejoicings, to which Madame de 
Chauvigny invited her friends and neighbors, 
Claude was presented to his other relatives, 
who recognized him as their kinsman, and 
the head of his family. To be sure, some of 
them remarked in his face, his figure, his 
gait, his tout ensemble, something which did 
not seem to be the original Claude de Verré. 
So well, however, did he sustain his character 
by the precision and accuracy of his responses 
to questions ‘ns to his early history, that their 
suspicions were soon laid at rest, and they 
readily believed that age, absence, and the 
harsh experience of camp-life, had caused 
those changes in face and manner which had 
occasioned remark. As their new kinsman, 
moreover, was amiable and pleasant in his 
manners, full of good-humor and of ready 
wit, they received him with great demonstra- 
tions of friendship. 

There was, however, one doubting Thomas 
among them, in the person of a M. Piedfélon, 
a brother of Madame de Chauvigny, who re- 
fused to recognize the officer as his nephew, 
and insisted that his sister was the victim 
of an imposture. Fortunately, this redoubt- 
able objector was alone in his opinions, and 
Claude de Verré remained in undisturbed pos- 
session of the confidence of his other relatives, 
of Jacques, and of Madame de Chauvigny, 
with whom he lived for some time. 

At last, he was called upon to rejoin his 
regiment. Jacques, who had passed his whole 
life in the old chateau, begged his mother to 
let him go too. She readily consented, hop- 
ing, perhaps, that the presence of his broth- 
er would keep Claude from wandering off 
again, and the pair set out for the camp, 
the regiment having been ordered into Nor- 
mandy. They had not been long in their new 
quarters when they made the acquaintance of 
a M. de Dauplé, a gentleman of that province, 
who resided in the town where the regiment 
was stationed, with his daughter, a young 
and very pretty girl. Claude’s visits to the 
Dauplés became frequent; he soon became 
intimate with the father, and fell in love with 
the daughter at the same time. Claude was 
a handsome fellow, and Madeleine, far from 
feeling any repugnance to his suit, recipro- 
cated his attachment. She joyfully consented 
to the proposal of marriage which he made 
her, and assured him he would find her father 
most happy to give his consent. Sure enough, 
M. Dauplé was delighted, and the course of 
true love never ran more smootbly. 

According to French custom, a marriage 
contract was prepared, which contained an 
unusual clause, providing that, in case of 
separation, Claude should pay Mdlle. de Dau- 
plé a considerable sum. This was signed, 
but by some neglect not acknowledged before: 
a notary. Jacques signed as brother of the 
groom, and no mention seems to have been 





made of Madame de Chauvigny, except that 
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Claude said he was an orphan, to which state- 
ment Jacques’s silence seemed to give con- 
sent. The publication of more than one ban 
was dispensed with, the lovers were married 
in church with all due solemnity, and, settling 
down as husband and wife, lived in M. de 
Dauplé’s house, till drum and trumpet gave 
the signal for separation, and Claude marched 
away to the wars again. 

The campaign concluded, and the regi- 
ment established in winter quarters, Claude 
did not return to his Norman wife, but wend- 
ed his way toward. Poitou, still accompanied 
by the faithful Jacques. He reappeared at 
Chauvigny, and delighted his fond mother’s 
heart, who was overjoyed at again beholding 
her two sons, and especially the one whose 
former absence had caused her so much dis- 
quietude. She besought him never again to 
leave her, and, while he would not promise to 
stay at home, he strove by kindness in every 
way to atone for the trouble he had caused 
her before, and tried to make her latter days 
completely happy. 

Claude seems to have been susceptible to 
female charms, for he had not been long at 
Chauvigny when he had some tender passages 
with a young lady of Saumur. She was quite 
pretty, of highly-respectable family, and pos- 
sessed of means quite equal to those of the 
Chauvignys. The affair was soon reported 
to Madame de Chauvigny. She was desirous 
of having her son settled near her, could per- 
eeive no inequality of birth or fortune in the 
young lady, and came to the conclusion that 
the sooner they were married the better. She 
urged her son to make haste with his court- 
ship, being ignorant of the serious obstacle 
in his way by reason of the existence of an- 
other wife. Fortunately, at this very time 
news came from Normandy that Madeleine 
was dead. Nothing could be more opportune. 
Claude told his mother of his former mar- 
tiage and of his wife’s death, put on mourn- 
ing, and observed all that etiquette required 
under the circumstances. When the very 
shortest time required by decency had 
elapsed, he was ready to marry Anne Allard, 
and the gossips said he was ready none too 
soon, The contract was drawn up, and signed 
by all parties, including Madame de Chau- 
vigny and Jacques, and they were married in 
church March 16, 1653. 

Seeing her son settled for life near her— 
he had resigned from the army—Madame de 
Chauvigny resulved to give him still another 
proof of her affection. She therefore, on the 
$d of September, 1653, executed a deed by 
which she gave him the estate of Chauvigny 
andall the property she had received from her 
husband, reserving only a small pension for 
herself, and a suitable provision for Jacques. 
Claude thus became in all respects the head 
of the family, and took up his residence in 
the chateau. Here he lived happily and 
agreeably with Anne Allard, and his position 
was apparently very enviable. To the pos- 
session of a handsome wife whom he loved 
he joined advantages of station and fortune 
sufficient to enable him to live in comfort and 
satisfy all his reasonable desires. Comport- 
ing himself as became the head of a family, 
he governed the property he had received 
from Madame de Chauvigny with a wise econ- 








omy—he made prudent investments and ef- 
fected many improvements in the chateau 
and estate. Two children were growing up 
under his eyes, and every thing seemed to 
augment the delights of the quiet life he led. 
Evil days, however, were in store for him. 

One fine morning in the spring of 1656, 
a soldier of the regiment of Gardes Fran- 
gaises made his entry into the village of 
Chauvigny. He brought with him trouble 
for the husband of Anne Allard, and confu- 
sion for every one else. He too claimed to 
be Claude de Verré; he too had a history to 
recount; he too told of a departure from 
home as a lad of fourteen, in 1638, and had 
many and wonderful adventures to relate. 
He had fought in Westphalia—in Catalonia— 
in France; he had marched under the orders 
of Turenne and the Great Condé; he had 
been taken prisoner at the siege of Valen- 
ciennes; he had languished in a dungeon ; he 
had been exchanged and rejoined bis regi- 
ment, only to be wounded and left for dead 
on the field; in short, that for twenty years 
he had been kicked and cuffed about the 
world. At last finding himself in a small 
town near Chauvigny, and making some in- 
quiries about his old home, he learned for the 
first time that an impostor occupied his 
place. For himself, he said, he cared not 
for wealth and station, a soldier’s life was 
the life for him; Jacques might take his 
place at Chauvigny and welcome; but to 
think that a stranger, an impostor, should be 
living on his mess of pottage, was a little 
too much. He had hurried over to dissipate 
the illusion by his presence, and to raise what 
he called “un tintamarre épouvantable.” 

His story, however, did not have the 
wonderful effect he had anticipated; for 
whether she was fully persuaded that Anne 
Allard’s husband was her son, or whether, 
perceiving she had committed an error, she 
resolved to persevere in it, to avoid incon- 
venience, it is certain that Madame de Chau- 
vigny heard the soldier’s story with coolness. 
He certainly could not be her son, she said, 
for she only had two, and they were both 
living with her. The newly-established head 
of the house also said the soldier was a 
fraud, and turned him out of the house, 
while Jacques de Verré and his sister-in-law 
talked so loudly of this “ridiculous impos- 
ture,” that they quite drowned the little tale 
which had awakened the curiosity of the 
villagers, and the soldier was looked upon 
with an unfriendly eye. 

Matters by no means stopped here; they 
soon took an extraordinary turn. The irate 
soldier of the Gardes, despised and rejected 
in the little village of Chauvigny, shook the 
dust off his feet, and betook himself to Sau- 
mur, where he preferred a complaint both of 
his mother’s bad reception of him, and of 
the usurpation which he said the husband of 
Anne Allard had made of his name and qual- 
ity, in order to obtain possession of the 
property to which he was entitled. The 
Lieutenant-Criminel looked closely at the 
weather-beaten old soldier, and hesitated. 
He felt averse to taking any steps which 
might compromise the honor of a distin- 
guished family, and had a dread of the ridi- 
cule which might follow a too ready credence 





in the story. He therefore reversed the 
usual order of proceedings, arrested the sol- 
dier, considerably to the latter's surprise, 
clapped him in jail, and then sent a polite 
note to Madame de Chauvigny, requesting her 
to call at his office in order to have her state- 
ment under oath whether the claimant was 
her son or not. 

This lady’s position was by no means a 
pleasant one. Here were two men with a 
marvelous resemblance between them, each 
claiming to be her eldest son. One was a 
man of pleasant manners, of a tender, loving 
nature; she had already recoguized him ; he 
had lived with her five years, and his kindness 
had won her heart. The other, whose man- 
ners were those of the barrack, and whose 
nature was roughened by the experiences of 
campaigning, had only presented himself to 
her surrounded by the forms of the law ; his 
first step was a criminal process. To be sure 
he had on his forehead the scar which should 
characterize the true Claude, but he had not 
the filial love which Anne Allard’s husband 
had exhibited. Surely he could not be her 
son. The other’s conduct had been differ- 
ent; it was not by the aid of a criminal pro- 
cess that he had sought recognition. To be 
sure he had not the ineffaceable scar which 
marked her son, and which no one had 
thought to look for when he first returned, 
but he had toward his mother those tender 
sentiments which the child of fourteen had 
displayed before that evil day when he left 
his home to follow the drum. One of the 
two was nearer her heart, why should he not 
be her son? But then came the thought, sup- 
pose this soldier with the scar should be he ? 
In that case, if the other occupied the first 
place in her affections it was only due to an 
error—to the illusion of a mother too easily 
deceived. The illusion being dissipated, why 
should this adventurer continue to profit by 
a mother’s tenderness, and reap all its bene- 
fits, while her own son was despised and re- 
jected where he might expect to be received 
with joy and welcome ? 

So thought Madame de Chauvigny, swayed 
different ways by her heart and by her sense 
of duty, divided between her son and this 
pretended impostor, between the shadow and 
the substance, the mask and the face. She 
was recalled to her duty by the force of evi- 
dence too strong to be rejected, but her 
heart still yearned toward the one being who 
had known how to awaken its tenderness. 
No wonder that her evidence was not very 
clear, nor that the Lieutenant-Criminel was at 
his wits’ end before the examination was over. 

Luckily, however, a deus ex machina ap- 
peared, in the person of M.. Piedfélon, who 
had always refased to acknowledge Anne 
Allard’s husband as his nephew. That wor- 
thy was passing near Saumur, ignorant of re- 
cent events, when the Procureur du Roi heard 
of his proximity, and determined to secure 
him as a witness. French justice at that 
time was a law unto itself, and, whenever it 
wanted any one, had a pleasant manner of 
taking him after its own arbitrary fashion. M. 
Piedfélon was riding quietly along the high- 
way, when he was suddenly set upon by three 
constables, and, in spite of his protestations, 
hurried off to Saumur. He was taken to the 
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office of the Lieutenant-Criminel, and sudden- 
ly confronted with the soldier. Both par- 
ties, though unprepared for the meeting, at 
once recognized each other, with the tears, 
embraces, and osculations customary on such 
occasions among excitable Frenchmen. 

Supported as his story was by this evi- 
dence, it seemed entitled to a further inves- 
tigation. The soldier was subjected to a 
searching interrogatory, and related events 
in his past life which were so positive and 
particular, and agreed so well with the evi- 
dence not only of the uncle but also of Ma- 
dame de Chauvigny, that the Lieutenant-Crim- 
inel was convinced of the truth of his story, 
and the matter was referred to the proper au- 
thorities. Other evidence, which need not 
be detailed, was forthcoming; the soldier 
was recognized by all the other relatives, 
who had formerly recognized the officer of 
the Régiment d’Harcourt; there could no 
longer be any doubt of his identity. The 
court, by a decree dated May 21, 1657, found 
that the husband of Anne Allard was one 
Michel Feydy, Sieur de la Leraudidre; that 
the soldier was Claude de Verré, and ordered 
that the latter should be put in possession of 
his estates, while the former was condemned 
to death as an impostor. The first part of 
the sentence was duly executed, and Claude 
took up his residence at the chateau; but 
Michel Feydy, seeing that the game was up, 
decamped one night, leaving with his wife a 
general power of attorney to look after his 
interests. It seemed as if this was the end 
of the matter, but Madame de Chauvigny’s 
troubles were not over vet. 

Anne Allard’s position was by no means 
an agreeable one: ber dot had been sunk in 
repairs on the chateau; her children, with- 
out her fault, were covered with opprobrium, 
and herself deserted and without means of 
support. All this had been brought about 
through a man whom Madame de Chauvigny 
had recognized as her son. 
kind husband, and it seemed to her as if he 
ought to be the rightful Claude, but if he 





He had been a | 


were an impostor Madame de Chauvigny had | 
countenanced him; Madame de Chauvigny | 
had brought about the marriage ; Madame de | 


Chauvigny must pay the piper. Anne Allard, 
therefore, appealed from the judgment which 


sentenced her husband to death, and at the | 
same time brought a suit against Madame de | 


Chauvigny and Jacques, who had both signed 
her marriage contract, praying that they be 
required to restore to her the estates of Chau- 
vigny, which belonged to her husband, the 
rightful heir; or, failing in that, that the two 
defendants, who had induced her to marry an 
impostor, pay her the sum of twenty thousand 
livres indemnity. 

While Madame de Chauvigny and her law- 
yers were preparing to defend this suit, two 
new claimants appeared in the lists. These 
were the two sons of Anne Allard, who, 
through a guardian, brought a similar suit 
to their mother’s, asking the restitution of 
Chauvigny, or else two hundred livres a year, 
and a heavy sum down, 

The genuine Claude himself made a party 
in both these actions, but his case was sim- 
ple—he only asked for « confirmation of the 
former decree. 


| reporter of the case deemed his task accom- 


| 


While poor Madame de Chauvigny was 
preparing to give battle to all these claim- 
ants, a new actor appeared on the scene, like 
a ghost returning from the land of shades. 
This was none other than Madeleine de Dau- 
plé, the wife for whom Michel Feydy had 
worn mourning five years before. Thus a 
new imposture came to light, for it seems 
that Michel himself had written the letter 
which announced her death, in order to quiet 
Jacques’s scruples, and clear the decks for 
his marriage with Anne Allard. 

This last combatant, as matter of form, 
appealed from the sentence which condemned 
her husband to death, and sued Madame de 
Chauvigny and Jacques for a pension of five 
hundred livres per annum, with arrears since 
the day her husband deserted her, besides 
fifteen hundred livres for Jacques’s board- 
bill while he and his supposed brother were 
living at her father’s house in Normandy. 

Madame de Chauvigny joined battle with 
all her antagonists. The cases all came on 
for trial together before the Parliament at 
Saumur, and under the auspices of a score 
of eminent counsel were argued with the 
greatest heat on all sides. A final decree 
was rendered in 1658. The appeals of Anne 
Allard and Madeleine de Dauplé from the 
sentence of death were dismissed; Feydy 
was declared an impostor, and the soldier 
recognized as Claude de Verré. Inasmuch, 
however, as Madame de Chauvigny had rep- 
resented the former to Anne Allard as her 
son, and had so acknowledged him in the 
marriage contract, she was required to make 
restitution of the dot, and also of all the sur- 
plus income her husband had expended on 
the chatean and grounds from the time of 
his marriage until his departure, and for this 
sum the estate itself was held responsible in 
preference to any claim of Claude himself, 
The two children were declared legitimate, 
and a lump sum awarded them in place of 
pension. The ground of this decision was 
Madame de Chauvigny’s signature; and, as 
her name did not appear in the first marriage | 
contract, poor Madeleine got nothing, while, 
Jacques being impecunious, she could not | 
even collect the board-bill. She was the 
worst-treated of all; but, though the deci- 
sion of the Parliament as to her case was in- 
equitable, it seems to have been founded on 
sound legal grounds. 

What became of the actors in this drama 
history does not inform, Their future is 
open to conjecture; their position in society 
was too humble to gain them a chronicler in 
the higher walks of literature, and the legal 








plished when he recorded the final decision 


of the Parliament of Saumur. 
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THE THURSDAYS OF MA- | 
DAME CHARBONNEAU. 


i, the above eccentric title, M. de 
Pontmartin, the French critic, makes 
a furious onslaught on a number of the most 
eminent Parisian authors; and it is not sur- 
prising that his volume, which is full of the | 





bitterest personalities, caused, as M. Sainte- 
Beuve says, a “terrible sensation.” He 
writes of his antagonists—for such they evi- 
dently are—without the least ceremony, and 
handles them in their persons, their charac. 
ters, and their literary capacity, “ without 
gloves.” Whether the strictures of the writer 
have their origin in purely personal animosi- 
ty, or spring from a “ righteous indignation” 
at the falsehood, pretense, and hollow char. 
acter generally of his personages, we know 
not, and the inquiry is of small importance: 
the profiles here drawn have at least the 
merit of being vivid in outline, and produce 
the effect of being bit in with acid. Sainte. 
Beuve, the life-long adversary of the author; 
Emile de Girardin, the notorious journalist 
who killed Armand Carrel in a duel ; Madame 
de Girardin, the aspiring “literary lady ” of 
the Parisian coteries; Miirger, the literary 
adventurer and author of “Scenes from Bo- 
hemian Life;” Edmond About, the special 
subject of the author's scorn, it would seem 
—these, and others, are satirized without 
mercy, and with a cool virulence of invective 
which it would be difficult to find a parallel 
for since the days of “ The Dunciad.” 

M. de Pontmartin adopts a somewhat sin- 
gular machinery for his satire. He represents 
himself under the assumed name of “ Georges 
de Vernay,”’ as confiding to Madame de Char- 
bonneau, a literary lady of the provinces, on 
her Thursday-evening receptions, the recol- 
lections of his life among the authors of 
Paris, from which city he has long disap- 
peared, to bury himself in the retirement of 
his chateau. The only veil thrown over the 
intense personalities of his portraits is the 
adoption of fanciful names—Zutidéme, Olym- 
pio, Marphise, etc.—for his real personages; 
but, as a “key” is appended to the last chap- 
ter of the volume, giving the real name under 
each pseudonym, it has seemed quite un 
necessary, in our translation, to put the 
reader to the trouble of puzzling over these 
transparent devices. The actual names are, 
therefore, substituted in the text; and only 
one other liberty has been taken—an occt- 
sional condensation, necessary in so desultory 
and brief a paper as the present. 

The revelations of M. de Vernay, alias M. 
de Pontmartin, are given orally. He is seated 
in the centre of a deeply-interested and ex 
pectant circle—it is one of Madame de Char- 
bonneau’s Thursday - evening receptions—he 
smiles, clears his throat, glances around him 
upon the faces of his silent auditors, and thus 
begins his confidences : 


“ Ah! well, since you positively will have 
it so, I will try to instruct and amuse you- 
even if it must be at my own expense—by 
turning over some leaves of my ‘ Memoirs of 
the Literary History of my Times.’ 

“T had reached the age of thirty, ané, 
after having been led away from Paris by 
circumstances, some time before, returned 
thither with a heart full of hope and em 
tion, a number of manuscripts in my trunk, 
and the addresses of many friends in my note 
book. Eight days after my arrival I wa 
presented to three of our prominent editors, 
critics, publishers, and managers; and, ft 
teen days afterward, breakfusted ¢éte-d-itt 
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at the Café Brignon with one of my favorite 
authors, the celebrated 


JULES SANDEAU,. 


“T was astonished and gratified that San- 
deau should have permitted me to seat my- 
self at table and eat with him face to face. 
My greatest embarrassment was to determine 
upon the dishes worthy of being offered to 
him, and, above all, to discover a beverage 
not too gross for his lips. His works con- 
tained so many spirits exiled from their heav- 
en; so many sad hearts, that no power could 
console; so many smiles bathed in tears ; so 
many melancholy eyes fixed upon infinite ho- 
rizons, that it seemed to me almost sacrilege 
to offer the creator of this noble and charm- 
ing world roast-beef and potatoes, a turbot, 
and a glass of medoc! Rose-leaves, steeped 
in snow-water; dreams disguised in confec- 
tions ; citron-flowers weeping in golden cups 
—these alone were fit for him! It is true 
that his personal appearance had somewhat 
conflicted with my ideal portrait of him. I 
had always thought of him as tall, slender, 
and pale, with large, dark eyes, raised toward 
heaven, and curling hair around a forehead 
overshadowed by melancholy. The real man 
was a jolly fellow, of very pleasant appear- 
ance, with large and robust shoulders, a frame 
that was already becoming portly, small, live- 
ly eyes, a forehead a little bald, a black cra- 
vat, tied carefully around a muscular neck, 
lips somewhat thick, a healthy complexion, 
and an air of such simplicity and good-humor, 
that it quickly dissipated all my tendencies to 
sentimental exaggeration in regard to him. 
No matter for al! that! I scanned the bill- 
of-fare to discover some romantic dish or 
aérial ligueur—when my companion solved 
the difficulty by proposing a breakfast of the 
most vulgar substantiality. I hoped to make 
it up in the dessert, obtaining from the waiter 
some rare wines. Sandeau asked for a small 
glass of brandy! It was my first literary 
shock. 

“On the table lay a theatrical journal 
containing a notice of a drama played on the 
preceding evening. The critic spoke of the 
play as a masterpiece, and of the acting as a 
triumph in the history of the drama, I read 
it with avidity, and exclaimed : 

“* What a fine thing success must be, and 
how happy is the author !’ 

“*He,’ replied Sandeau, smiling—‘ he is 
inconsolable. His play is detestable, and com- 
pletely failed !’ 

“*Tt'is not possible ! 
taken,’ 

“*Not at all; you take my word for it. 
I was present, and have no reason to be 
Pleased at the failure. Iam neither the au- 
thor’s enemy nor his intimate friend.’ 

“*But the journal—this article?’ 

“Sandeau proceeded to explain that the 
theatrical journals, in order to secure the 
privilege of being sold in the lobby, agreed 
say nothing but good of the dramas they 
spoke of. 

“*The fact is so well known,’ he added, 
‘that often the article is written before the 
first representation.’ 


You must be mis- 


the world of imagination and art, where it 
never should be allowed to put its foot’ (new 
smile from Sandeau), ‘ but, thank Heaven, the 
true judges, the brilliant Monday critics, have 
no part in these miserable calculations ; they 
say and write only the truth.’ 

“Sandeau continued to gaze at me; a 
third smile slightly curled the corners of his 
mouth. 

“The Monday critics!’ he said. ‘Their 
only idea is to be witty, to exhibit their fancy, 
or parade their powers of brilliant coloring, 
in noticing the dramas—the work, the author, 
and the public, are nothing. Take 


THEOPHILE GAUTIER. 


His great aim is to display the rich colors on 
his palette, which misses its vocation in de- 
manding from pen and paper what the brush 
and canvas can alone accomplish. What 
does Gautier care for the sentiments, the 
ideas, the characters, the dialogue, the proba- 
bility, the congruity, the delicate wit, the 
heart-study—all that, at the theatre, as in 
the life of a man, is worth more than the 
stuff, wood, and stone? He is never more at 
home than when writing an account of a play 
where the literary beauties consist chiefly in 
the stage-decorations. Then forward with 
the brush! Five lines upon the subject, the 
plot, the personages, and the details; fifteen 
columns on the prodigies of the getting up! 
As to the other critics—let us say, as to 


JULES JANIN, 


that is quite another affair. This charming 
writer has, for a quarter of a century, been 
playing brilliant variations on the Monday 
piano. You must have gone to concerts 
sometimes. You have heard virtuosos an- 
nounce‘that they will play a favorite passage 
from the sestet of “ Lucia,” the trio of “ Wil- 
liam Tell,” or the duo of “The Huguenots.” 
Then you listen with all your ears. In the 
beginning you catch some notes which vague- 
ly recall those of Donizetti, Rossini, or Mey- 
erbeer; but soon—stand from under! The 
virtuoso no longer thinks of anybody but 
himself! The notes rain down, the gumuts 
run over, the triple quavers gush out—it is a 
storm, an avalanche, a torrent, a cataract ; 
the primitive idea has water on the brain, 
and, when you retire, you are drowned. So 
with Jules Janin. To quiet his conscience 
he writes on the first page the name of the 
author and the title of the work—then every 
man for himself! Variations, variations, va- 
riations without end, both in French and 
Latin—such variations that from variation to 
variation you are so led on that you no longer 
know where you are, or where you are going, 
or what the subject is, or what the writer is 
after. In a paper on some trifle played at 
the Gymnase, he gives you an account of the 
second Punic War, and a farce at the Palais 
Royal serves as a pretext for citing ten lines 
from Xenophon. For the rest, Janin is an 
excellent fellow, and a man of infinite wit, 
if you will only not expect from him what is 
impossible—namely, to say briefly and direct- 
ly what he thinks of the play he criticises, 
and to remember on the next day his opinion 





“That is deplorable,’ I said, blushing. 
‘It is bringing commercial speculation into 


of the day before! He goes to see a drama, 


863 
“Charming! On Monday you will be satis- 
fied with me.” Then he goes home, sits down 


—but what is the matter? The wind blows 
from the north; it blows from the south; the 
soap-bubble floated toward the right, it is 
wafted toward the left. The pen runs with a 
loose rein; the praise turns over in the first 
rut, and epigram seizes the reins, The poor 
author, floating on the clouds on Friday, eu- 
logized on Sunday, is on Monday definitely 
smashed, What would you have? It is not 
the fault of the critic, it is the fault of his 
critique, which mistook the mustard-pot for 
the pot of honey. At another time more at- 
tention will be paid to etiquette! It is the 
fault of the hand-organ that jarred on his 
nerves ; of the fly that kept buzzing against 
the window-pane; of the idea that fled up 
toward the cornice, or the right phrase that 
was lost under the firebrands. The authoris 
in despair—but Janin is not to blame!’ 
“* And Sainte-Beuve ?’ I said, timidly. 


“ € SAINTE-BEUVE 


has received from Heaven—in which he no 
longer believes—an exquisite taste, an ex- 
traordinary delicacy of tact, and a marvelous 
aptitude for criticism, set off and, as it were, 
fertilized by rare poetical faculties. He pos- 
sesses and practises, in a masterly manner, 
the art of shading, of secondary meanings, 
of insinuations, infiltrations, evolutions, cir- 
cumlocutions, precautions, of laying traps, 
of catlike movements, of high art, of strategy, 
and of literary diplomacy. No one better 
than himself can distill a drop of poison in a 
vial of perfume so as to make the perfume 
poisonous, or the poison delicious. His prose 
is attractive and magnetic, like a woman a 
little compromised, who does not tell you all 
her secrets, and embellishes at the same time 
that which she reveals and that which she 
conceals. Sainte-Beuve has aimed to be only 
a pilgrim of ideas without the first quality of 
a pilgrim—that is, faith. He has gone, as an 
amateur, through all the doctrines of his 
time, without fixing his faith on any; and, in 
abandoning them, has the air of a man who 
betrays them. Unjustly accused of treachery 
and apostacy, he has attempted to justify his 
reputation, and has ended by becoming the 
enemy of those whom he only left. His error 
has been to cavil where he might have writ- 
ten simply with so much grace, point, and 
natural superiority ; to treat literature as a 
bitter war, where a man must always have a 
foil in his hand and a stiletto hidden under 
his coat. It is said that he passes his time 
in collecting a multitude of offensive and de- 
fensive arms, to overwhelm those whom he 
loves to-day and may hate to-morrow—those 
whom he detests at present and may wish to 
avenge himself on hereafter !’” 


Before proceeding, let us stop to say that 
M. Sainte-Beuve's indignation at this passage 
was extreme, as any one may see by looking 
at his causerie upon M. de Pontmartin’s work. 
A few lines from the criticism of the critic 
are here quoted: “It is of myself,” says 
Sainte-Beuve, “ that M. Pontmartin speaks in 
these amiable terms; and those who have 
read his book have almost congratulated me 





He is delighted, and says to the author, 


upon having been treated even better than 
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my associates, And I—flattered as I ought 
to be by the thousand compliments addressed 
to me on other occasions by him, but more 
solicitous, I confess, to be an honest man 
than to pass for a man of taste—I say to him 
bluntly, in reference to these strange phrases 
where he attacks directly and outrageously 
my character: ‘Do you know, sir, if you 
were not a thoughtless person, you would be 
a calumniator!’” 

To return to ourimmediate subject. After 
the breakfast with Jules Sandeau comes an 
evening with Madame de Girardin, the once 
famous Delphine Gay. 


“The saloon was full,’ continues M. de 
Pontmartin. “ Madame in grand toilet, with 
& manuscript upon her knees, was surrounded 
by Hugo, Lamartine, and De Musset, the three 
stars of our poetical skies; Gautier, Méry, and 
Lymarac, the lesser planets; George Sand, 
the great literary amazon; and a number of 
doctors, artists, members of the Théatre 
Frangais, and men of society. 


MADAME EMILE DE GIRARDIN 


was at that time forty-five,and her flatterers 
still spoke of her beauty, Her conversation 
was dazzling, but wanted charm—her wit 
was imposing, her satire aggressive; force 
had banished grace in her case, and, after 
two hours’ talk with her, you were enchanted 
or had a headache, Her husband— 


EMILE DE GIRARDIN, 


with his pale face and glassy eyes, resembling 
stage-lamps, had in him a mixture of the 
dandy, the sophist, and the agitator. Muk- 
ing a trade of literature, and introducing 
into the intellectual world the hazards of 
finance, he had gained a huge amount of 
money—the satisfaction of making a noise, 
overturning governments, and dreaming of 
portfolios—and the chance of being prime- 
minister if he could only defy public opinion 
and reduce France to bankruptcy. ll 
around him seemed to take him in earnest, 
even his wife. It was not a union of ten- 
derness and affection, however—rather the 
association of two intelligences, served by 
two bundles of pens. They professed to ad- 
mire each other with such effusion that you 
felt like smiling. The monomania of Ma- 
dame de Girardin was to be received in the 
Faubourg Saint-Germain, where she learned 
I had an old aunt, who was a duchess; so 
she received me with special grace, and the 
reading of her manuscript began, It was 
the tragedy of a female writer dressed as a 
man, and was neither classic’ nor romantic, 
neither good nor bad. Her listeners duly 
performed their parts. Méry improvised ad- 
miring paradoxes ; Gautier, who resembled a 
big Turk, clad in European dress, aroused 
himself and cried, ‘Miraculous!’ De Mus- 
set, half-reclining in his arm-chair, had a 
happy smile upon his face; Hugo declared 
that nothing so fine had been written in any 
age, or country, or language—making inter- 
nally an exception in favor of his own ‘ Bur- 
graves ;’ Lamartine, like a god descended 
upon earth, and astonished to find himself 
where he was, let fall from his divine lips com- 
pliments perfumed with ambrosia, brilliant 
with poesy, and sparkling with—indifference. 





“The tragedy had bored me to death— 
and this comedy of adulation revolted me. 
So, when madame said to me: 

“Ah, well, Monsieur le Comte, what 
news of our excellent Duchess de C——? 
Your aunt, I believe?’ 

“*The Duchess de C——?’ F said. ‘I 
never see her, and I don’t know how or why 
we are relations. Her salon is a bore; they 
play whist there for two centimes, and I’ve 
not been there for a long time.’ 

“* Excellent! So there is wit in the prov- 
inces!’ replied madame, dryly; and a quar- 
ter of an hour afterward I took my de- 
parture. About the same time I became 
acquainted with— 


EDMOND ABOUT. 


“When I first saw him he had just made 
his début, and his friends announced that he 
was the direct successor of Voltaire. Like 
Voltaire he had observed that mankind were 
divided into hammers and anvils, and he 
wished to be one of the hammers, In the 
very beginning he had ridiculed a poetical 
country—Greece—whose guest he had been, 
and had repaid the hospitality of three years 
with a satire of three hundred pages, This 
edifying début was succeeded by another vol- 
ume, which had the effect on About’s budding 
reputation that a spring frost has upon an 
almond-tree, There was a general outcry at 
‘ Talla,’ and at this time I made the author's 
acquaintance. I saw before me a man of 
about twenty-eight, thin, with irregular but 
good features, who looked at you after the 
fashion of a near-sighted person taking ad- 
vantage of his defect. His little eyes spar- 
kled coldly beneath burly brows, I have 
met with, since, in an American book, ‘ Elsie 
Venner,’ some traits applicable to this eccen- 
tric glance. About’s mocking and sensual 
mouth already affected the Voltairian grin. 
His sharp and equivocal smile made you 
think of the whirling of an epigrammatic 
grindstone. You surprised in his attitude, 
his face and his utterances, that obsequious 
malice, that familiarity at once mocking and 
wheedling, which Voltaire employed toward 
great people, and his disciple was ready to prac- 
tise toward the powers of our age—the parve- 
nus and the rich. I was struck by the face of 
this school-boy Machiavel, where the ambition 
to succeed was combined with the longing to 
enjoy; why say that he received me with 
praise and compliments? He had, or thought 
he had, need of me, and I became the defend- 
er of the poor calumniated individual ina Re- 
view, as a man from goodness of heart becomes 
the advocate of the widow and the orphan. 
About thanked me verbally with extraordi- 
nary effusions of gratitude, but took good care 
not to write me his thanks. Some months 
afterward a play of his was performed, and 
completely fuiled ; the critics throwing them- 
selves upon it like a pack of hounds. But 
About was not beaten. It was soon found 
out that he was going to write in the most 
brilliant of the petits juurnals ; and in his sec- 
ond letter it was known that he would open 
fire upon those who had wounded his vanity, 
Every day saw its dead; and everybody ex- 
claimed; ‘Some of these mornings there will 
be a frightful amount of slaughter !—that im- 





pudent About will have a dozen duels on his 
hands.’—No! There were parleys, conferences, 
explanations exchanged, which explained very 
little, and reparations which were no repara- 
tions atall. Friends interfered, proving to the 
parties interested that, in calling them boobies, 
charlatans, and clowns, About had had no in- 
tention whatever to offend them—the exact 
contrary indeed. In a word, one fine morning 
when the farce had been played, the curtain 
had fallen, and the critics had run the gant- 
let —all this witty and chivalric company, 
insulter and insulted, went arm-in-arm to 
breakfast together; when the worthy young 
man, between the oysters and the sauterne, 
asked their opinion of a Titian which he had 
just discovered. They embraced and sepa- 
rated, delighted with each other !—As to my- 
self, before quitting his petit journal, this ex- 
cellent young man endeavored to show me 
what his opinion was of the virtue of gratitude 
—he overwhelmed me with jests and satire! 
“ Shall I say a few words now of 


HENRI MURGER, 


and the ingratitude toward myself of this 
charming writer? I shall speak without 
gall; my only aim in these recollections is 
to show you a career of literary life in the 
nineteenth century, and to warn young asph 
rante against adopting the trade of author 
ship. Young men! if you are thinking of 
such a career, tie a stone to your necks and 
go and drown yourselves!—or, if you are 
principled against suicide, if you cannot re 
sist your vocation, meditate, at least, upon 
my own story! 

“In 1850 Henri Miirger had just pub. 
lished a book wherein the manners of the 
literary Bohemia were painted in colors little 
calculated to seduce honest imaginations, 
According to the writer, the status of our fu. 
ture great men of letters was a perpetual 
hunt for dollars and chops, It was said that 
Miirger had become acquainted with this part 
of life by living it; but there was ocvasion- 
ally in his work an inspiration of fancy and 
youth, and then the public was disgusted 
with books full of grand adventures and ro 
mances in fifty volumes. The ‘ Life of Bo 
hemia’ had thus met with great success ; but 
Miirger was not on that account at all more 
set up, or at all less ‘hard up.’ He was in 
troduced to me, and I shall never forget what 
a low bow he made me. I thought his bald 
head was going to strike his knees. His pre 
cocious baldness gave a singular character to 
his fine, melancholy face; you would not 
have called him a young old man, but an old 
young man, What Miirger desired most in 
the world was an introduction to the Reww 
des Deux Mondes, I was then on very good 
terms with the editor, and promised Miirger 
to say a good word for him, and a few days 
afterward a favorable opportunity presented 
itself. I was talking with the editor. 

“*T don’t know what will become of us,’ 
said Monsieur B——-; ‘ our old set of writers 
are leaving us, and no young set is coming 
on.’ 

“* Because you will not see them,’ I re 
plied. ‘There is Mirger, for instance. He 
has just written an amusing book which has 
proved a success,’ 
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“*¢Miirger! Andis it you, my dear friend, 
you, the gentleman of letters, the aristocratic 
writer, who wear, people say, yellow gloves 
and a white cravat at eight in the morning 
(true, I have never seen them)—is it you who 
propose Miirger, the Bohemian of Bohemi- 
ans ?’ 

“*Why not? In our time the white cra- 
vats have to pay a great deal of respect to 
the red cravats. And then, any thing may 
happen. Miirger will probably be one of the 
writers of the Moniteur before I am.’ 

“* Well, I consent; but remember what 
I say, something disagreeable for you will 
result from this.’ 

“ On the next day I drove with Miirger to 
the office of the Revue, conversing on the 
way; and, if I had had any remnants of illu- 
sion in reference to the poetical dreams and 
original thoughts of young men tormented 
by the literary vocation, the few moments I 
passed with Miirger on this occasion would 
have dispelled them. The only question with 
him was the question of money. He could 
not pay his rent, he said—it was long in ar- 
rears, He had credit still at a certain res- 
taurant, but at another he owed so much 
that he dared not set his foot in it. And 
his tailor—his boot-maker! To cut all this 
short, I determined to read him a lecture on 
literary morality and the mission of men of 
talents, ‘Art,’ I said, ‘must escape from 
this materialism which rules it, and will end 
by destroying it. We romance-writers of 
1828 have deceived ourselves. We thought 
we were leading in a reaction against the 
pagan and mummified school of the eigh- 
teenth century and the First Empire ; not per- 
ceiving that in no event could a revolutionary 
art turn to the pulpit of the great spiritual 
and Christian traditions, to the worship of 
the ideal, or the elevation of intelligence ; 
that sooner or later it would be corrupted by 
literary demagogues, who, without tradition, 
or doctrine, or any law but caprice, would 
sell themselves to every discreditable pas- 
sion, to every physical and moral degrada- 
tion, Ah, well! if there is time, let us re- 
pair our fault. Let us rouse ourselves, re- 
generate letters, and bring them back to that 
higher sphere where the soul has its true 
place!’ I began to grow warm, and had 
reached the finest phrase in my finest sen- 
tence, when Miirger interrupted me with the 
words : 

“*Do you think Monsieur B—— will pay 
me for my first article?’ 

“The question was a bucket of cold water 
on my enthusiasm. 

“* Sir,’ I said, formally, ‘you will ar- 
range all that with Monsieur B——. I have 
only undertaken to introduce you to him.’ 

“We reached the office of the Revue ; 
and, for fear of intruding on the dialogue, I 
took a book and went into the garden. 
Twenty minutes afterward I was recalled and 
briefly informed that Miirger had been en- 
gaged to write a romance for the Revue, 
We then went out together, but Miirger was 
scarcely outside the door when he said to 
me, in a quick voice, ‘Excuse me, I have 
forgotten something,’ and went back. I 
knew afterward that this something was an 
advance in money that he had returned to 





ask of the cashier before the first line of his 
romance was written. 

“If I dwell on these miserable details it 
is not—Heaven forbid !—to insult laborious 
poverty or talent forced to struggle against 
the difficulties of life, or even the embarrass- 
ments of careless youth, providing for noth- 
ing. But here was the characteristic trait, 
the trade-mark of this literary Bohemianism, 
which had thoroughly seized upon Miirger, 
against which he had vainly struggled, and 
which finished by crushing him in its fever- 
ish embrace. Bohemia was for Miirger what 
roulette is for the gambler, brandy for the 
drunkard, and a police-trap for the swindler 
and the robber; he cursed it, and yet could 
not get rid of it; he lived by it, lived in it, 
and is dead of it. In my first conversation 
with Miirger, and afterward whenever we 
met, the subject of money invariably recurred 
in every form; and, when he was more fa- 
miliar with what he called my prudery, and 
grew confidential, I found that his annual 
expenses were three times as great as the 
amount necessary to support a Parisian or 
provincial family of working-people. Hence 
arose protests, constables, loans, complica- 
tions; the idolatry of money-successes, eter- 
nal complaints of publishers, editors, mana- 
gers; financiering, an enormous loss of time, 
an incredible weariness of brain, and so many 
squabbles and cares that they were enough 
to drive away every literary idea, and dry up 
all the springs of inspiration and poesy, And 
yet Miirger was one of the most successful 
authors who have lived within the last fifteen 
years, since he had the Cross of Honor, which 
is only given to those who deserve it, 

“* Ah, well!’ I said to Mirger, when we 
were back in our carriage, ‘are you satis- 
fied ?’ 

“* Yes and no—the hardest part is over ; 
they allow me to bring them my masterpieces, 
and I shall never forget the immense service 
you have done me. Iam yours for life and 
death, though we don’t worship the same lit- 
erary gods, But—the cashier is devilish hard 
on thetrigger! Would you believe that when 
Iasked for two hundred francs in advance 
he would not listen to the proposition ?’ 

“We parted good friends, and Miirger’s 
effusions of gratitude only ceased at my door. 

“Time passed on, and Miirger’s romance 
appeared at last, then a second, and then a 
third ; and, though the ability of the writer 
was unquestionable, his success was medi- 
ocre. The fact was, poor Miirger had so of- 
ten been told that, in writing for the cele- 
brated Revue, he must change his style, that 
he grew awkward. His students, grisettes, 
and other disreputables, put on their Sunday- 
clothes, and were no longer amusing. M. de 
Musset had drowned his powder and patches 
in a glass of champagne; Miirger steeped 
his in a goblet of brandy and a mug of beer. 

“ Whenever I met Miirger his gratitude 
continued to exhale in enthusiastic hymns. 
Then I lost sight of him for some time, and 
was told that he had taken up his abode in 
the forest of Fontainebleau to avoid his cred- 
itors, When the critical moment arrived in 
my literary life, I read one morning a short 
article in which I figured grotesquely as one 
of the members of a ‘Society of Temperance 





in Ideas, Wit, and Style,’ with the comic bill- 
of-fare of a dinner, where Balzac constituted 
the first course, Béranger the roast, Michelet 
the entremets, and George Sand the dessert. 
On the next and the succeeding days the 
joke was repeated with innumerable varia- 
tions, and took the proportions of a saw, 
every tooth of which dug into my ribs! The 
articles were signed ‘ Marcel,’ the name of one 
of the heroes of the ‘ Life of Bohemia,’ but I 
could not bring myself to believe that Miir- 
ger, who was, he said, so deeply indebted to 
me, had joined the ranks of my persecutors. 

“ A few days afterward I discovered that 
the articles were by Miirger, and felt keen 
mortification. Those who urge incessantly, 
as one of the miseries of this sort of society 
and literature, the absence of the moral 
sense, are stigmatized as Philistines and 
pru@’hommes—and yet some name must be 
found for such a proceeding as this, even in 
the interest of the guilty ones, Poor Miirger 
did not know what he was doing, As he said 
himself, he was under deep obligations to me 
—I had introduced him to a man and a peri- 
odical which have the right to be difficult of 
access — had vanquished my repugnance, 
faced reproaches, praised his books, and nev- 
er had the least cloud arisen between us, 
But at the moment when I was attacked and 
stoned from all sides, here he was, hiding 
himself under an assumed name, and adding 
his sarcasins to those of others, in order to 
defend Balzac, and make a little money ! 

“T continued to meet Miirger from time 
to time—but do you suppose he avoided me? 
Not at all. He did not seem to experience 
the least embarrassment, and either grasped 
my hand vigorously, or bestowed upon me 
one of those low bows which placed his de- 
nuded cranium on a level with his waistcoat. 
pockets. Finally, he published a romance in 
the Moniteur, was decorated, and then no 
more was heard of him. At last, I saw him 
one day in front of the Variétés. I ap- 
proached him, asked him how he was, and 
finished by the question, obligatory between 
men of letters : 

“* What are you writing ? and why has it 
been so long since you gave us any thing to 
read and applaud ?’ 

““* Why,’ he replied, with melancholy cool- 
ness, ‘I will tell you, and it is not a question 
of literature any longer, but one of arithme- 
tic. I owe Madame Porcher, the stand-by of 
dramatic authors, four thousand franes, the 
Moniteur two thousand, and the Revue fifteen 
hundred. Now, follow my reasoning. If I 
have a play performed, the excellent Madame 
Porcher will get her money, and I will get 
nothing. If I write a novel for the Moniteur, 
it will require twenty installments to make 
us even. Finally, if I supply the Revue with 
copy, when it has published my six sheets it 
will say to me, “ We are quits.” You see 
that all this would be unpardonable prodigal- 
ity on my part, and so I have determined to 
do nothing in order not to spend my money, 
and am idle—from economy !’ 

“His story disarmed me of my last re- 
mains of spite. I took his hand, and said: 

“*Miirger, I must confess to you that I 
was a little out of humor with you-but you 
give me a lesson in contemporary literature, 
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and I say to you what you would say to the 
Revue, “ We are quits!”’ 

“T escaped from him without waiting for 
a reply, murmuring, in a low voice : 

“* And yet, this is the wittiest and one 
of the most honest of them !’” 





These merciless silhouettes of Parisian 
literary celebrities are open here and there, 
perhaps, to the criticism that the writer un- 
duly emphasizes prominent defects, and cuts 
his outlines too deeply. But his portraits 
are unquestionable likenesses—whether car- 
icatured or not, each reader must decide. 
Of the skill exhibited in drawing these sharp- 
ly-contrasted figures, there can be no ques- 
tion, “Itis not wit and skill that the writ- 
er wants,’ says De Pontmartin’s adversary, 
Sainte-Beuve, and he intimates that it is good- 
feeling which the author lacks, and malignity 
in which he excels, The charge seems scarcely 
just. The work is a satire, and the lash falls 
where it ought to fall, on vice, hypocrisy, 


and pretension. 
J Esten Cooke. 





LIFE IN RUSSIA* 


PERATURES OF THE COUNTRY; HABITS, CHARAC- 
TERISTICS, AND TRADITIONS OF THE PEOPLE, 


FIRST PAPER, 


iy the day, nearly one hundred and 
\) fifty years since, when the genius of 
Peter lifted a nation of barbarians to civilized 
rank, the older nations have watched, some- 
times with alarm, always with the deepest 
interest, the rapid growth of a power whose 
arms stretch for thousands of miles over the 
continent. The probable political future of 
Russia has been and is one of the most im- 
portant problems of Europe. For the Eng- 
lishman it is a problem fraught with serious 
possibilities, The shadow of the Muscovite 
already stretches out to India, the very citadel 
of British strength. It is by no means improb- 
able that, within the next twenty years, the 
contest for supremacy, compromised at Se- 
vastopol, will be fought to the bitter end at 
the foot of the Himalayas. Should this con- 
test come, it will be the colossal war of the 
century. The growth of Russia is for the 
American also a question of profound inter- 
est. The sympathy between the two peoples 
has been marked, in spite of the differences 
in social and political habits. There is a 
magnetism in the consciousness of being the 
youthful twin giants among nations, for whom 
the future has vastly more to offer than the 
past, and, unlike other great peoples, hope 
has more to do in fostering the sentiment of 
public pride than memory. The geographical 
bounds of the peoples, too, almost touch, 
and, though the place of contact is congealed 
in perpetual ice, it seems to conduct a cur- 
rent of the kindliest mutual interest. 

Yet Americans know but little in detail 
of the great Muscovite nationality, or rather 
union of nationalities, which centres in St. 
Petersburg, and overshadows alike the birth- 
place and the latest development of the 
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world’s civilization, filling up, by the associa- | ally hospitable welcome of the postal official 


tions of place, the gap between countless cen- 
turies of time. The Russian Empire of to- 
day is a living epitome of the successive steps 
in history. Or, rather, we may call it a vivid 
panorama of the social facts which make 
the inner substance of history. The great 
mammoth, exhumed in perfect condition from 
the Siberian snows, exhibited in the St. Pe- 
tersburg Museum, is not as suggestive a wit- 
ness as the existence of the restless tribes 
of nomads, who wander now over Asiatic Rus- 
sia, the same in nature and habit as when 
they checked the victorious march of Cyrus 
the Persian, nearly three thousand years ago. 

Mr. Wahl’s recent book on Russia fills a 
want, with a fullness of statement and statis- 
tics which will make it valuable to all schol- 
ars and thinkers. With an almost epigram- 
matic brevity of style, he has compressed into 
a few hundred pages a vast amount of knowl- 
edge, which, if not absolutely new, will be 
fresh to the great majority of reading people. 
Many years spent in Russia, and habits of the 
closest observation, admirably qualify him to 
be regarded as authority for what he writes. 
We purpose making this contribution to so- 
cial and political knowledge the basis for 
several articles on Russian life and character, 
though the treatment will be, as far as pos- 
sible, rather pictorial, than a matter of mere 
history and statistics. 

The great continent of Russia covers 
nearly eight million square miles, stretch- 
ing the length of Europe and the breadth of 


Asia. Though much of this area is in the | 


shape of grand mountain-ranges, several of 
which were the ancient cradles of the race, 
it is mostly made up of steppes or great prai- 
ries. Journeying over these magnificent 
plains has its own peculiar pleasure, as the 
home-bred American who has wandered over 
his own native prairies can easily understand. 

Although generally described as a dreary 
waste by most travelers, who, for the pur- 


pose of business, or under the impulse of 


scientific research or of general curiosity, 
have crossed it, it is (with all deference to 
the opinion of others) certainly not without 
its beauty and evidences of Nature's sublime 
grandeur. Whether in the luxuriant, flower- 


studded garment of spring, or in the pure, ! 


dazzling, crystal robe of winter, it cannot fail 
to afford peculiar enjoyment to the thinking 
man, who has abandoned himself for the 
nonce to the hospitality of these vast soli- 
tudes. 

Nerve-stirring and exhilarating is the con- 
tinuous battle with the elements, even of 
winter ; and pleasant the timely interruption 
occasioned by the arrival at some solitary 
post - house, plain, low-roofed, and snow- 
buried, but with a cozy corner by the huge 
stove, and the ever-ready samovar, or tea-urn. 

If the densely - populated countries and 
cities are apt to produce a certain exclusive- 
ness in the social intercourse of the inhabi- 
tants, in the immense solitudes of Russia all 
reserve vanishes before the breath of that 
love of our species which is innate in all 
mankind. A few days’ disuse of habitual 
society has broken down the icy barrier of 
selfish seclusion, and a genial warmth quali- 
fies the response to the respectful and gener- 





and his family. 

Mr. Wahl speaks with a glow of enthu- 
siasm of the warm and joyous welcome which 
everywhere met him in his wanderings among 


‘the half warriors, half.farmers, who consti- 


tute so large a part of the population of Rus- 
sia. Napoleon said, “ Scratch a Russian 
skin-deep, and you will find the Tartar ”"—by 
no means a harsh criticism if we are to trust 
our author’s genial comments on the honest 
and friendly atmosphere of the Cossack fire- 
sides, where the hosts always gave him their 
most comfortuble corner, as if a favor be. 
stowed on themselves. 

Traveling over the steppe, however, has 
its drawbacks. As long as weather and roads 
permit of uninterrupted locomotion, all is 
serene; but woe to the unhappy wayfarer 
that is*compelled to take the road in wet 
weather, when the rain has turned the black 
mould covering the greater part of Russia 
proper into one enormous bootjack ! 

Where before two horses had easily sped 
along with the light ¢eljéga, eight perhaps are 
now required to attain a snail’s pace. The 
wheels from behind, and the horses’ feet in 
front, plaster one with mud, which, before 
entering the post-house, has to be scraped 
off with a piece of deal-board. But this is 
the very worst feature of steppe-traveling, 
and one, the author is happy to say, he rarely 
experienced. 

Suddenly the scene changes ! 

The traveler’s eyes are no longer bounded 
by the horizon which recedes far away over 
the billowy steppes. Great Alpine ranges 
shut out the gaze from Asia with their gran- 
ite buttresses. The mirages, which daily 
mocked the eye in the steppes, are now sur- 
passed by reality. Nature seems suddenly 
to have piled up her choicest splendors in a 
bewildering variety and grandeur of mountain 
formation. Looking south, over the lime- 
stone terrace of the Tauride Hills, the mighty 
Caucasus uplifts its snowy crests. Stretch- 
ing its limbs from the Black to the Caspian 
Seas, another colossal arm, thrown south- 
ward, claps the last pinnacles of Mount Tau- 
rus on the very meeting-place of the Russian, 
Turkish, and Persian frontiers. 

Here stands majestic Ararat, shaken by 
the storms and earthquakes of centuries, sa- 
cred in the traditions of Christian and Ori- 
ental alike. Here sprang the race of Aryan 
conquerors, from whom the swarthy Hindoo 
and fair-haired Saxon are both descended, 
the fountain-head of the world’s intellect and 
energy. Here tower the barriers which 
walled out Persian, Macedonian, and Roman, 
and under whose shadow the world’s greatest 
battles were waged. 

Frowning again on the frontier of Siberia 
and the Chinese Empire, the bristling heights 
of the Altai system stand, richer in metallic 
deposits than any other mountain-chain in 
the world. Returning from this end of the 
world to Europe, stretches for eleven hun- 
dred miles the Ural chain, till it thrusts its 
foot into the Glacial Sea, on the opposite side 
of whick the last ramifications of the Scandi- 
navian hills seem to have hurled great frag- 
ments all over Lapland and Finland. The 
lake and river system of the Russian Empire 
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4s no less remarkable than her Alpine, and 
finds no parallel except in the United States, 
furnishing a net-work of commercial arteries 
which will be of immense value in future de- 
velopment. 

Over the vast area of mountain and 
steppe are found diversified forms of the ani- 
mal kingdom of the greatest interest to man 
of science, sportsman, and farmer. Hence 
come the costly furs of the sable, ermine, 
marten, otter, etc., which command the high- 
est prices in the marts of luxury. Here the 
hunter finds ample spoil for his rifle—in the 
white and brown bear, the lynx, wolf, fox, 
eland, three species of wild-goat, the red roe 
and fallow deer, the walrus and seal, the 
wild-cat and jackal. In Siberia and the Cau- 
casus he may encounter the Mongolian tiger, 
quite equal to his Bengal brother in size and 
ferocity. In the Tcherkess country lurks the 
panther, and nowhere the hunter goes will he 
fail to find the most agreeable welcome, and 
enthusiastic brother sportsmen among the 
Russian and Cossack residents, 

In November, 1864, Mr. Wahl witnessed a 
great batiwe, at which one thousand Ossitian 
warriors attended. The chief, who was also 
a general in the Russian service, took pains 
to make it a grand occasion of its kind. He 
sent messengers to all his villages, anu his 
horsemen surrounded part of a thicket in the 
Black Mountains, driving down the game 
toward the hunters. Mr. Wahl says: “The 
amount of game that met our guns was most 
astonishing—four bears, a large number of 
wild-hogs, deer, foxes, and hares, were killed, 
The most interesting sport was that attend- 
ing the bagging of the bears. They had 
sneaked out at the side, and were running 
through the valley leading to the prairies 
which connect the Black Mountains to the 
great Caucasian chain at a distance of about 
twenty miles. But they were seen by the 
boys of the valley, who, at once mounting 
their horses, came full speed to where we 
were, and reported their observations to Af- 
fagé, the brother of the general. This man, 
a second Nimrod in his way, lost no time 
in spurring after the fugitives, whom he also 
overtook in the midst of the snow-covered 
plain. Without a moment’s thought he 
pushed his well-trained steed up to the old 
bear, whom he succeeded in dispatching by 
a whisper into the ear from his one -bore 
gun. To avoid the charge of the widowed 
she-bear, and to gain time for loading his 
gun (an operation performed by these people 
with incredible dexterity), he made a little 
détour at full speed. With his gun ready 
again for action, he at once returned to the 
charge, and dispatched the female animal as 
promptly as he had finished her mate, after 
which feat he killed the two cubs (half- 
grown) at his leisure. The two old bears 
were as big as any brown bear I had ever 
seen. They, as also their young, had a large 
white spot as big as a plate between the 
shoulders. In the spring following I had a 
young one of the size of a small shepherd’s 
dog presented to me, but the little playful 
fellow managed to tear my coat and scratch 
my hands, before I had had him five min- 
utes, to such a degree, that I had to decline 
the pleasure of his company home.” 





The bovine breeds, used in Russia for 
draught - purposes, are quite remarkable for 
size, strength, and docility, and these useful 
adjuncts of civilization are supplemented by 
the buffalo and camel, both of which are 
largely used in Southern Russia. It is in the 
horse, however, that the stock-fancier will 
find the most -interest. The greatest sport 
the Russian gentleman knows is fast driving, 
and he spares neither trouble: nor money in 
gratifying this fancy. A good pair of fast 
trotting-horses, of the Count Orloff breed, 
not unfrequently commands in the market a 
thousand pounds sterling. These are mag- 
nificent animals, invariably driven without 
blinkers, for the Russian coachman says: 
“Give a horse every chance to look about 
and examine every object before him, and he 
will not shy.” 

The noblest breed of horses in Russia is 
found among the Tcherkess (a Caucasian 
tribe) of Great and Little Kabardah. Brought 
up in the wild steppe, amid dangers and 
nightly alarms, its apprehensive sagacity be- 
comes early developed in a high degree, It 
is a fine animal, with a strong spine, power- 
ful croup and thigh, and great width of shoul- 
der and chest; the kneecaps are broad, the 
hoof as if formed of iron, head and neck 
tolerably light; every thing seems combined 
to render them trusty, indefatigable servants 
toman. The Tchetchents, the most ferocious 
and determined brigands of the Caucasus 
(now fortunately only in small numbers), used 
to buy their horses in the Kabardéh. They 
pick out the most promising one-year-olds, 
take them home, where they are, so to say, 
received into the bosom of the family. They 
receive their food when the latter sits down 
to a meal, and they often sleep in the same 
room. The young children will play with 
them, talk to them, and crawl all day long 
over and about them; what wonder if the 
horse becomes almost as wise as its master! 
The young boys will sometimes mount him 
and gallop over the prairies, but no adult 
thinks of bestriding him before he has fin- 
ished his sixth year. His bones have then 
become firmly developed, his sinews and feet 
are steel, his wind is invincible. He knows 
his master’s voice and look—nay, he has even 
some notion of his character. His nerves have 
from his birth been finely tuned to the sound 
of danger or mysterious enterprise. It knows 
when its brigand master is on an expedition 
of risk and unlawful daring. A whispered 
word sends him down into the high steppe- 
weed or bushes situated near the road at a 
place where the latter is difficult, where a 
convenient ditch is at hand to receive a car- 
riage and its human freight. In breathless 
silence both wait for what may turn up. The 
ears of the Tchetchentsian Black Bess slyly 
move to every waft of the light wind, and 
before the man can hear the slightest sound 
he sees by the demeanor of his steed that 
business will soon be at hand. Hark! a 
faint sound of the postal-bell (fastened to the 
pole of the vehicle) strikes his ear, he feels 
for his gun, his pistol, his razor-edged sword, 
the large dagger (kintchdl), and breathlessly 
awaits the approach of the travelers. Not a 
single thought bestowing on the probable 
number or quality of the foe, he stands over 





his horse, which slowly gathers his feet up 

beneath him. At last the moment for action 

has arrived. The carriage is just at the right 

distance from the ditch or other accidental 

difficulty of the road—a soft touch, and horse 

and man are up. With the bound of a tiger 

the horse pounces upon the leaders, attack- 

ing them with hoof and tooth. Simultane-- 
ously the rider has fired at the driver; mad‘ 
with terror, the post-horses have jumped off” 
the road, precipitating the carriage im the- 
hole, and before its inmates have time te feel’ 
for their revolvers, they are eased of at least 

part of their property, and may thank God 
they have not broken neck or limb im the fall. 
Before they recover from their fright, the 

Tchetchent is already several miles on his 

gallop home. He has a hard ride before him, 

and he, as well as his cunning quadruped, 

knows it full well; for to-morrow there will 

be an inquiry about where Muhamed, Arsslan 

Bey, or Moussa, was that night, With a 

calm smile, our brigand friend replies to the 

Russian Grado-Natchalnik’s question: 

“Where should I have been but here ? 
The robbery was committed near the Akhon- 
skay Stanitzi, one hundred and fifty versts 
(eighty miles away) from here, and what? at 
nine o'clock, you say. Why, I was here at 
twelve, as I can prove, and I could not ride 
that distance in three hours,” 

The officer, up to Tchetchent’s tricks, and 
any thing but satisfied, turns to the steed to 
discover from her appearance the effects of 
so severe a ride; but the nag is quietly eat- 
ing his corn, and looking as contented and 
playful as if he knew his master’s safety de- 
pended on his brave bearing. 

All the Caucasian tribes take great pride 
in training their steeds to most complete de- 
pendence on the bridle. Training is consid- 
ered perfect only when the horse can be 
turned to an immovable statue at any mo- 
ment of its most breakneck career. This: 
practice, the utility of which is not apparent, 
tends to destroy the sinews of the horse’s- 
legs at an unnecessarily premature age, and! 
cannot be witnessed by European riders and 
lovers of the noble animal without a disagree— 
able sensation, In order to attain to a per- 
fect performance of this trick, the Tcherkess: 
rider grasps the bridle (which consists but 
of a snaffle with narrow light reins of linen- 
thread material) immediately behind the head: 
of the horse, which is powerfully pulled back 
so as to make the throat assume the appear- 
ance similar to that of the flying stag. 

Adventurous tales of encounters with the: 
wolf in Russia are familiar to every fireside- 
of the civHized world, and do not require- 
repetition. The author during his travels: 
met wolves often, but was in no ease at-- 
tacked by them. One winter day, not far 
from Stavropol, a troop of eleven big fellows 
crossed his road at forty yards” distance.. 
They all looked at the traveling party,, but 
quietly pursued their way. The drivers 
(“ Yamshtchicks”) laughingly sang out to 
them, and when asked what they would do 
if they fell among them on their return at 
night; seemed astonished at any one suppos- 
ing the wolves to be dangerous animals. 
These men carry no arms whatever. They 
did so at one time, when the: country was 
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rendered unsafe by the Tcherkess, but the 
government, finding that (thinking it ab- 
surd to carry arms and not use them) they 
sometimes experimented on their own pas- 
sengers, long since removed the temptation. 

It is among the people themselves, how- 
ever, that the observant traveler discovers 
the most interesting material for comment. 
Exceeding seventy millions, of which three- 
quarters are peasants, and two-thirds the true 
Russ stock, there is yet a picturesque variety 
of nationalities and habits, to which those of 
no other country can be compared. These 
features are particularly observable among 
the “ Moozhiks,” or lower classes, for the no- 
blemen of Russia are but little distinguish- 
able from the same class in other nations. 
Many of the Russian nobles of names world- 
famous are the descendants of foreigners who 
immigrated under the auspices of the great 
Peter, who spared no pains to attract to his 
service the most distinguished men of Eu- 
rope in arms, diplomacy, and letters, so that 
the princely families have in their veins a 
large admixture of blood other than the pure 
Russ stock. The subjects of the czar may be 
classified as Slavonic, including the Rus- 
sians proper, the Poles, the Setts, the Finns, 
and the Asiatic Tartars, as well as the Cos- 
sacks; the Mongolians and the Mantchoos; 
the Caucasians, inclusive of the Georgians 
and Mingrelians, as also the Armenians and 
the almost countless mountain-septs; and 
the Germanic race, composed of Germans and 
Swedes, settled mostly in St. Petersburg and 
the Baltic provinces. Catherine II. carried 
out the policy of Peter, and was assiduous in 
enticing the most useful classes to settle in 
Russia. The immunities offered to German 
mechanics, merchants, and artisans, as well 
as to scholars, brought large numbers of 
these valuable recruits to national] prosper- 
ity. The most interesting of all these people, 
however, are to be found in the Russians of 
Great Russia, the pure Muscovites. Their 
natures are cast in a singular mould, unique 
of its kind, the basis of which is the heart, 
with its light and shade, its noble sensations 
and its erroneous impulses. 

The cunning, superficiality, indolence, in- 
stability, intemperance, and prodigality of 
the Russian are faults not instilled in him 
by Nature, but which he has acquired under 
the influence of accidental circumstances, 
and of a too precipitate process of civiliza- 
tion. 

The average Muscovite is good, simple- 
minded, and quiet in disposition, resigned 
and trusting in God. The patriarchal spirit 
pervades his thoughts and acts,-and he is 
quickly impressed from without. He is ready 
to make any sacrifice for religion and coun- 
try, and regards the White Czar as the per- 
sonification of both. The orders of the lat- 
ter, or of his officers, admit of no appeal, so 





an inviolable fidelity stamps the national | 


mind. The earth of his fathers, Holy Rus- 
sia, the confraternity of all the Russians un- 
der the sceptre of the czar, the common faith, 
the relics of the saints, and the graves of his 
ancestors, make up a harmony which absorbs 
his feelings and fills his heart. He calls the 
czar the “ priest,” the aged “ father;” his 
equals, “brothers.” The man of the people 





often addresses his superior as “ those,” and 
speaks of Russia, the city of Moscow, and 
the river Volga, as of his mothers. 

Notwithstanding his goodness of heart 
and resignation to the oppression and con- 
tempt which so long weighed him down, the 
Russian peasant has never lost the sweet rec- 
ollection of former liberty. At the bottom 
of his soul this remembrance has always been 
warmly cherished. 

An opinion has been current among a 
great number of proprietors (which has even 
found its way to foreign circles), as to the 
peasant not yet being ripe for that liberty— 
that he was too much accustomed to look upon 
his master in the light of a protector or fa- 
ther. The sequel has, however, proved this 
opinion to have been altogether erroneous ; 
and the following incident (by no means an 
isolated one) will go far in refuting all the 
premature fears entertained on that account: 
“Some old peasants, on receiving the decree 
of liberation, reverently uncovered their 
heads, made the sign of the holy cross, and, 
lifting their eyes to heaven (mentally calling 
down its blessings upon the head of the czar), 
with the fervent accent of deep gratitude and 
of firm conviction, exclaimed: ‘God be 
praised! We have lived at least one day as 
free men, and may now depart this life in 
peace!’” 

Fond of Nature, hospitable, charitable, 
and tender-hearted, the true Russ is yet 
eminently practical and free from morbid 
sentimentality. Owing to the absence of 
landed property among the lower classes, he 
cares little for his parental hearth or the soil 
he cultivates. The Russians feel themselves 
intimately bound to the families, neighbors, 
and individuals, not to the ground or the 
place, in this respect widely differing from 
the Germanic and Latin races. Another pe- 
culiar trait is the utter want of pride in every 
profession or pursuit, so marked in the West- 
ern nations. The latter love their calling, 
and follow it with an iron perseverance, con- 
stantly striving for perfection. They recog- 
nize the hand of Providence in their chosen 
callings, and consider it almost a religious 
duty to remain devoted to the once-chosen 
profession, art, or trade. The Russian, on 
the other hand, esteems his work only as a 
means of money-getting, and changes it 
with perfect indifference when this recom- 
mendation loses its force. All pursuits have 
a value simply as a medium for getting on in 
the world. Doing a thing well for its own 
sake is a philosophy of effort unknown to the 
race. 

Such faults as these are accidental, though 
thoy have become deeply rooted in the popu- 
lar heart. The masses of the Russians have 
too long been enslaved to have developed that 
noble sense of personal pride and individual- 
ity which is the root of all high achievements. 
Wanting in what may be called intellectual 
conscience and personal energy, our Mus- 
covite, on the other hand, is patient and 
calm, @ fatalist to a certain extent. “God 
wills itso!” ‘ What is there to be done?” 
“Such is fate!” are exclamations constantly 
in his mouth. He is a man of sentiment 
rather than conviction ; sensitive to first im- 
pressions ; but in his appreciation he reflects 





rarely on the motives which stimulate his 
acts; he, therefore, has no perfectly clear 
opinions of his own, and constantly falls into 
contradictions. He is credulous, exclusive 
in his judgment, curious and talkative, ex- 
treme to exaggeration, more generally yield- 
ing to the sensations of his heart than acting 
according to fixed principles. For this rea- 
son he is capable of the most ridiculous and 
again of the noblest acts. This want of re- 
flection renders any thing like discipline, 
perseverance, constant devotion, and stabil- 
ity, irksome and difficult to him. 

The Russian is not vindictive, somewhat 
rude, perhaps, but good-hearted, and is keen- 
ly alive to justice. He will support an act 
of severity, if accompanied by a certain bon- 
homie and marks of interest. He who has 
to rule him must take care not to let himself 
be suspected of any vacillation in words or 
deeds, for the Russian requires positive de- 
cision, especially in matters opposed to his 
opinion or will. In the presence of indeci- 
sion in the orders given, he at once becomes 
restive and recalcitrant. But all must be 
done in a certain paternal spirit; in all do- 
mestic institutions and rules, in business 
transactions, the voice of a father must ever 
be blended with the most imperious disci- 
pline. He is extremely fond of social joys, 
and there is no severer punishment for him 
than solitude. 

Sensuous fellow that he is, he detests rule 
or a systematically-ordered existence. He 
requires the most complete “ se laisser aller,” 
for he will move at his ease, remain at home, 
or travel abroad at his pleasure, and accord- 
ing to the taste of the moment. He will not 
let himself be tied down to a life of order and 
economy; he loves change, the hazard, gam- 
bling, ete. 

In the parts inhabited by the simple 
landed proprietor or the peasant, the people 
are found to be unusually honest, straight- 
forward, and trustworthy. Experience proved 
to our author that in no European country 
was traveling unarmed through the densest 
forests, the most desolate steppes, and over 
the wildest mountains, so safe and secure. 
Highway robbery and murder are crimes 
rarely heard of, for the real Russian is averse 
to violence and bloodshed, and incapable of 
planning any iniquitous enterprise. Yet, 
cowardice and puerile fears are unknown to 
him. A vigorous nervous system enables 
him to support physical evil, and evince the 
most imperturbable calmness in the front of 
danger. 

An amusing characteristic of the race is 
the almost passionate conservatism in the re- 
gion of ideas, beliefs, and prejudices. When 
English machinery was first introduced into 
the agricultural districts of Russia, the peas- 
ants would look in silent wonder upon the 
preparations preceding the start of a steam 
thrashing-machine, for instance. But the mo- 
ment the steam was let on, and the machine 
began to move, to thrash the corn and bring 
it out readily fanned, sifted, and sorted, they 
often, with one accord, would break into an 
uncontrollable fit of merriment, throw them- 
selves on the ground, and roll about in a per- 
fect agony of laughter at the ridiculous toys 
those English had brought into Holy Russia, 
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in their audacious conceit trying to super- 
sede the thrasher (ox), the plough, and fan 
of their fathers. At the angry call of the 
steward, however, they would jump up and 
begin to supply the machine, to remove the 
straw, fill and clear away the sacks and chaff, 
etc.; and the English toy led them such a 
dance all day long as they never had experi- 
enced before. Reluctantly they began to ad- 
mire the amount and quality of the work 
done, but they did not look kindly upon the 
machine that threatened to become a severe 
task-maker, and, as an innovation, was a nui- 
sance altogether. 

Owing to his penchant for sociability, the 
Russian’s manners have quite a remarkable 
ease and sociability, which always impress 
the observer pleasantly. And yet he never 
makes a parade of his philanthropy or of his 
kindness, for they come natural to him, are 
matters of course; they are conferred with- 
out ostentation, like a thing generally under- 
stood, for such is the bent of his heart, which 
derives the greatest pleasure from acting up 
to its generous impulses. He despises and 
pities the ungrateful, leaving him to the dis- 
cipline of his own conscience with a magnan- 
imous “God be with him!” He considers 
the aggravation of the sufferings of misfor- 
tune a great sin, even in cases where they 
are merited: “Strike not a prostrate foe!” 
he says, and withholds not his helping hand 
from the unhappy, whatever may be the cause 
of his condition. To speak evil of the dead 
is most repugnant to the Russian character. 
“God is their judge!” he thinks; “leave 
them to rest in peace!” 

If such was the character of the man of 
the people, while in the fetters of serfdom, 
what may one not expect from the free indi- 
vidual ? 

The Russian nobility are distinguished by 
aculture and education which cannot be sur- 
passed by any class in Europe. Yet, under- 
neath the polish of mind and manner, the 
lose observer detects many of the same 
salient qualities which mark the bourgeoisie 
and peasants. It is the pride of the Russian 
noble to trace his descent from the Varan- 
gians or Normans, who originally conquered 
the Slavonic aborigines. The stern and vig- 
orous policy of Peter and the second Catha- 
tine curtailed the power of the nobles, and 
introduced new elements into the aristocratic 
class, which made it less independent, and 
more closely attached to the throne by ties 
of personal interest. The system of land 
tenure, however, by which serfs were irrevo- 
tably chained to the soil, the complete isola- 
tion between social classes, and the habitual 
absenteeism of landed proprietors, combined 
to make the Russian aristocrat the most 
haughty noble of Europe. Yet, as we have 
said, the titled Muscovite has many of the 
genial and attractive qualities of his less for- 
tunate brother. Alexander’s act of emanci- 
pation has already had its effect in a further 
development of these amiable qualities. Char- 
ity, hospitality, affability, warm and quick 
sympathy, are the virtues in which the Rus- 
tian noble excels. The strength of family 
ties is conspicuous in the warmth of attach- 
ment to home and household. / 

Still more interesting is the humane spirit 





which has covered Russia with splendid es- 
tablishments for the relief of the distressed ; 
and the brilliant noble, the simple farmer, and 
the merchant, vie with each other in zeal to 
help the poor and afflicted. There is a tinge 
of Orientalism in this as well as in many 
other traits of the national character. 

While in Russia visitors are welcomed 
with a joy as sincere as touching, in Ger- 
raany they never meet without a certain for- 
mality. Instead of giving him his weloome 
to homely “ pot-luck,” the German host con- 
ducts his visitor to the table @hdéte of a res- 
taurant; and, if he is admitted at all to the 
family mahogany, every care will be taken to 
conceal the daily and intimate family habits. 
The prayer before and after dinner is omitted, 
the children excluded from the society of the 
elders, poor Spitz and Puss driven from their 
corner—in short, every thing done to prove 
that one is ashamed, instead of beiag proud, 
of the family customs. 

In Russia the case is precisely the re- 
verse. The whole family, even the domes- 
tics, are gratified by the presence of visitors. 
All endeavor to make them feel at home; 
and, without causing any change in the ordi- 
nary routine of the house, they are made to 
perceive, by a thousand little attentions, that 
they are welcome, and could not better repay 
the kindness shown them than by a speedy 
repetition of their visit. One must witness 
the thrill of joy vibrating through every 
nerve of the household at the near prospect 
of visitors, in order to conceive an idea of 
the hospitable sentiment of the Russian. 
With a peculiar sound of satisfaction they 
say to each other, “ There will be visitors to- 
day!” 
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tae within a few years ago, in the 
ideas of most Americans, when the word 
“Japan,” with or without capital, was men- 
tioned, it was associated with a peculiar kind 
of lacquer upon tin kettles, iron coffins, ete. : 
“ japanned tin” is a common article; “ man- 
ufacturers of japans, varnishes, etc.,” still 
adorns the signs of certain dealers in this 
city, and some men declare to the interro- 
gating census-takers that they are japanners 
by trade. 

The Japanese have made themselves such 
a reputation as varnishers that many suspect 
that their adoption of Western civilization is 
not thorough, but is merely a thin lacquer in 
the great cities and at the open ports. We 
all know what we should find were we to 
scrape Napoleon’s typical Russian, and cynics 
declare civilized Japanese need only to be 
rubbed to show the Asiatic beneath. 

It is true that large sections of the empire 
are, as yet, untouched by the late changes. 
Millions of the people know of them ouly by 
the fact that their taxes are heavier. All 
social reforms, however, are slow. A people 
mainly agricultural cannot be thoroughly 
transformed in a day. Civilization always 
begins in the cities. Without touching the 
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question whether Japan wishes to be thor- 
oughly civilized or not, let me note the 
changes that altered the face of Fukui during 
my residence in Japan. Perhaps, even after 
I have told my story, some will persist in 
believing the change resembles that made by 
dye, powder, rouge, dentists’ teeth, and glass 
eyes, instead of real blood-growth. As it 
would be manifestly unfair to describe a city 
such as Tokio or Osaka, in both of which 
several hundred foreigners reside, and make 
these the measure and the extent of the new 
civilization, we shall select Fukui as a fair 
specimen of a Japanese interior city. 

The first advance in civilization was nat- 
urally in the direction of the stomach. The 
Japanese found that the “ hairy foreigner” 
could cook a dinner and furnish a table better 
than the children of the gods. 

Our daimio, the prince, was one of the 
first to possess himself of a complete Euro- 
pean dinner-service, extension-table, and 
chairs. One of his retainers was sent to 
study the culinary art and the dressing of a 
table. Forthwith, on his return, monthly 
official dinners in English style, given at his 
summer mansion, became the custom. 

All foreigners in Japan know the magical 
and beautiful effects which a good dinner 
has upon the normal Japanese stomach, and 
the happy influences that thence permeate his 
whole frame. Indeed, most of the shrewd 
and successful foreign merchants have em- 
ployed the “dinner policy” in bringing fish 
to their net, i. e., securing trade, thereby jus- 
tifying the proverb that “the turnpike-road 
to a man’s heart is through his stomach.” 
In spite of the old saw that “ one man’s meat 
is another man’s poison,” we find that all 
civilizations meet on a common and the 
surest basis around the dinner-table—as wit- 
ness the shah at Windsor, or the big Indians 
at the White House. One is occasionally 
reminded of these ethico-gastronomical 
truths when reading in the Japanese news- 
papers of some benighted samurai in rural 
parts who has committed hara-kiri (pardon 
me, O Japanese purist !—I mean seppuku or 
harawo kiru) in the most classical manner, 
thereby incapacitating himself from ever 
again participating in a good dinner. Had 
some fellow-countryman but informed him 
that happiness awaited him should he emi- 
grate to Yokohama and “dine nobly,” he 
would not have died ignobly. Spite of all 
philosophers to the contrary, I do not believe 
that foreign contempt, dislike of pain, or any 
other cause or combination of causes, did so 
much to make the custom of hara-kiri obso- 
lete in Japan as the brilliant discovery of 
foreign dinners. After having learned how 
much hitherto unknown pleasures resided in 
the alimentary canal, which could be tickled 
into existence by beef and entrées, hara-kirt 
faded away utterly, and is only revived by 
some poor heathen who never ate a good 
square meal. Indeed, the recent translation 
and publication in Tokio of several of our 
popular cook - books, with illustrated appen- 
dices on table etiquette, are tracts for the sup- 
pression of the evil practice of disembowel- 
ment, so long fashionable in Japan. The 
former summer-palace of the shogun in Tokio 
is now a “ banqueting-hall for the entertain- 
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ment of foreigners,” and of Japanese who eat 
with them. 

Dinner, either real or reputed, after the 
manner of the foreigners, necessitated the 
slaughter of beeves. The natives had here- 
tofore used these animals of either sex only 
as beasts of draught or burden. From scru- 
ples born of the teachings of both Shinté 
and Buddhism, they abstained from making 
food of their flesh; yet, they ate venison, 
wild-boar, monkey-meat, ete. 1 never saw or 
heard of their indulging in rats, cats, and 
such other delicacies as are usually supposed 
by the foreigners to grace the average Asi- 
atic tables. My first cook, who had been 
trained in the kitchen of the club at Yoko- 
hama, was the pioneer butcher in Fukui. His 
successor, who was not an anatomical expert, 
sold all parts of the carcass at the same price, 
not knowing the grade of the flesh. 

Grateful for the information vouchsafed 
by his master, that the sirloin was the no- 
blest piece, the very knight of steaks, and 
the roast was more valuable than chuck, he 
increased the price of the choice pieces five- 
fold, reserving them for his master and the 
officials. One rich man in the town, after 
tasting beef, sent to Yokohama and bought 
five of the finest specimens of California bo- 
vine stock. Henceforward we had fresh 
American milk daily. Heretofore, the Japan- 
ese never took tribute of the cow, believing 
it to be wrong to deprive her of her milk ex- 
cept for the use of old and weak people. 

Japanese mothers never understood the 
tricks of artificial weaning. Suddenly the rage 
for milk began, and the lacteal fluid is now 
sold in every city, while thousands of cases 
of condensed milk are imported and sold in 
the shops. The milkman is now one of the 
stock characters in a Japanese city. 


The second prominent direction taken by 
philo-Europeanism was toward improving the 
military resources of the clan and principal- 
ity. That part of the province of Echizen 
over which our daimio ruled, comprised a 
popoulation of about two hundred thousand 
souls, of whom nearly three thousand were 
samurai — the military literati, or secularly 
educated and armed classes, who formed the 
retainers of the prince. The old bow, arrow, 
and spear, were obsolete ; the sword was rap- 
idly becoming so. The Echizen clan was 
among the first to send officers to the United 
States to purchase rifles, cannon, and artil- 
lery-train, to study our public works, and to 
examine how far our ideas could be put in 
practice in Japan, As a consequence, I found 
in excellent operation, on my first arrival in 
Fukui, a powder-mill, which had blown up 
but once, killing only six men, though the 
prospects for another explosion were quite 
encouraging. .A gun-factory turned out good 
breech- and muzzle-loading rifles. Weaving- 
machines were at work. At the harbor of 
Mikuni, the seaport of Fukui, there was a 
breakwate: remarkably well constructed, but 
which had never reached more than a few 
hundred feet in length, owing, not to the 
depth of water, but the shallowness of the 
public purse. Many other attempted enter- 
prises failed of accomplishment for a similar 
reason. Prior to 1872, nearly all the large 





daimios were engaged in wasting their reve- 
nues in petty local schemes for their own ag- 
grandizement. The fall of the feudal system 
in 1872, and the centralization of the govern- 
ment in the mikado at Tokio, put an end to 
all these martial plans, and enabled the cen- 
tral power to attempt enterprises on a nation- 
al plan. The powder and rifle factory were 
then removed from Fukui. 

The contents of the “foreign store,” on 
the main street of the city, faithfully indexed 
the tastes and needs of the people stricken 
with the rage for “ civilization” —a word now 
in the mouth of every Japanese of the period. 

Similar foreign stores are now found by 
scores in the great cities, and by tens in the 
towns, and sometimes one or two in the vil- 
lages. There were Connecticut clocks and 
thermometers, English bottled ale, Hen- 
nessy’s brandy, Bordeaux claret, Borden’s 
condensed milk, Pennsylvania petroleum and 
Yankee lamps, with boxes of extra glass 
chimneys; cases of May’s safety- matches, 
stoves from Peekskill, Albany, and Philadel- 
phia; French and English fancy-soaps in 
cakes and bars, London alapaca and silk um- 
brellas, patent-medicines and plasters—chief- 
ly those of the advertising kings of New 
York and New England—Crosse and Black- 
well’s preserved meats; fruits, and pickles, 
with San Francisco canned meats, fruits, and 
fish ; Australian meat-extraet, Boston sugar 
of Jemons, paint in pots, English bath-towels 
—which the unsophisticated native uses as a 
neck-scarf—French cologne and perfumery ; 
saddlery and horse-equipments, blankets—of 
which travelers make cloaks — buttons —a 
new thing in Japan —lamp-wicks, Mason’s 
blacking, shoe and coat brushes, caps, boots, 
rubbers, clothing of all sorts—not always up 
to the latest style—neckties, gloves, suspend- 
ers, penknives, scissors, raw dry-goods mate- 
rial, traveling-bags, carpets, rugs, oil-cloth, 
window-glass, mirrors, stationery, ete. On 
the walls hung pictures of Abraham Lincoln, 
Andrew Johnson, Wm. E. Gladstone, Lord 
Derby, Bismarck, General Washington, Em- 
peror Wilhelm, Queen Victoria, battle-scenes, 
landscapes, “Jane,” “Sarah,” “ Matilda,” 
“The Lovers,” gaudy Roman Catholic and 
highly-flavored French prints, side by side. 
There was scarcely any thing pertaining to 
Western ladies, except a bonnet and hoop- 
skirt, kept to be shown as curiosities. 

Every Japanese who could afford it, wore 
awatch. Those with glass backs, revealing 
the movement, were the most popular, as 
well as silver chains. In nearly all the offi- 
cers’ houses could be seen a barometer, ther- 
mometer, clock, rug, or some other token of 
Westernism ; while, in many of them, cham- 
pagne, beer, claret, or the vile French mix- 
tures, adorned the festal floor, the usual place 
where the banquet is spread, the seats being 
one’s own heels. Tables and chairs slowly 
grew into fashion. 

In a walk through the streets of Fukui 
during my last visit to the city, I noticed the 
following changes and indications of the new 
order of things: the third or outer wall of 
the castle enceinte had been torn down and 
leveled, the moat filled up, the gate-ways sold 
for their stone, wood, and copper, and new 
houses built on their site; the clock-tower 
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of the city struck the European hours ; there 
were several new houses in foreign. or semi- 
foreign style ; police-stations had been erect- 
ed, and uniformed police patroled or stood in 
the streets, along which were lamp-posts con- 
taining American petroleum -lamps ; letter- 
boxes, after the American fashion, but made 
of wood and painted green, stood at intervals, 
Almost every house had glass windows, usu- 
ally of one or two panes; but in some all 
were of that material. The public schools 
were equipped with the native-made modern 
furniture and implements in place of the old. 
Latrines had been erected. 

In place of the old kago, or traveling-bas- 
ket, slung on a pole and carried by men, were 
scores of jin -riki-shas, or man - power car- 
riages. On my first coming to Fukui, and 
seeing the coolies or laborers carrying all their 
burdens on their backs, I suggested the use of 
a wheelbarrow. At the request of the officials 
I made a drawing of one. They examined 
it, pronounced it very useful, but declared 
that if it were used in Fukui a riot among 
the coolies would result, the coolies believing 
that such a machine would ruin their living. 
Now, a number of hand-trucks, wheelbar- 
rows, and wagons, were in use. Two little 
steamboats plied daily in the river between 
Fukui and its seaport, Mikuni. The people 
were impatiently awaiting the completion of 
the telegraph from Tokio. The railway from 
Kioto, though planned and surveyed, was too 
far in the future to excite immediate interest. 

All these, however, were merely super- 
ficial indications. In the school were dis 
seminated and nurtured the ideas that alone 
could make the adoption of Western civiliza- 
tion possible. The sessions were held in the 
hall of the castle, within the inner enceinie, 
and were attended by several hundred stv- 
dents. On my first arrival I found the school 
divided into military, medical, academic, and 
foreign or scientific departments. About 
twenty or thirty of the instructors could read 
Dutch fluently, the one foreign language stud-- 
ied extensively in Japan before 1860. There 
was a good Dutch library, chiefly of medical 
and military works, which the students stud- 
ied or translated. The military pupils were 
drilled according to the European system. A 
few were armed with Remington rifles, but 
the majority had breech-loaders of fair con- 
struction, made in Fukui. Bugles were nu 
merous, as my shattered ears on occasions 
realized. In the medical school, besides the 
Dutch books, was a good set of French ana- 
tomical models. In the foreign department 
was a native teacher of English, a good schol- 
ar, who had been an interpreter in the first 
embassy that left Japan for Europe in 1860. 
Elementary science was taught by the Amer 
ican instructor, with a fair set of apparatus, 
an advanced class using the well built and 
furnished chemical laboratory. Near the 
school was a hospital and dispensary, in 
which were a score of doctors, and large store- 
houses filled with standard American and 
European medicines. One of these doctors 
had studied Gross’s system of surgery, from 
a Dutch translation, and, with the knowledge 
thus gained, had already performed four am 
putations, three of which were entirely suc- 
cessful. It was rather startling to think that 
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scarcely one of these doctors, though skill- 
ful at therapeutics, had little more than the 
first rudiments of a knowledge of chemistry. 
One box labeled “sugar of lead” I found 
was in reality a compound of arsenic and so- 
dium. On one occasion they purchased sev- 
eral hundred bottles of quinine, with anony- 


. mous labels, from a French firm in Yokoha- 


ma. The usual dose of this French quinine 
failed to exert the usual potency. It was 
doubled—no effect. It was tripled—no ef- 
fect. It was brought to the foreigner, who 
found it to be some vegetable matter without 
a grain of quinine in it. They now buy no 
anonymously-labeled drugs, and test the sam- 
ples before purchase. 

The lads in the foreign department, be- 
sides learning to read English text-books, 
showed fondness for science. Blackboards, 
chalk, tables, chairs, slates and pencils, 
once curiosities, are now in use in nearly 
all the schools of the country. A favorite 
use of chalk, when out-doors, was to mark 
the fences, castle gates and walls, bridges, 
etc., with the symbols H,0, at which many a 
citizen looked in awe as to its meaning. The 
school possessed a printing-press, on which 
was published a semi-monthly newspaper, 
small text-books, lesson-papers, ete. 

The American teacher’s house was as 
much the centre of civilization as the school. 
It was the only foreign house in the city, 
built and furnished according to the inmate’s 
plans, and under his supervision, with Amer- 
ican hardware, grates, mantel-pieces, and 
furnished with American furniture. It was 
not only a standing wonder and focal point 
for all visitors and strangers, but the gather- 
ing-place nightly of interested students, offi- 
cials, doctors, or citizens. Among a people 
so eager to learn, the social .exile found de- 
lightful self-imposed tasks and busy hours. 
Qn every subject under heaven, and within 
the compass of human thought, the Japanese 
wanted information, and it was for but one 
man with but a limited library to do the best 
he could. Fortunately, my interpreter was a 
good one, and nearly equal to his task. 

It was touching to see how these people, 
isolated for centuries, felt their national and 
individual loss, and yearned to make good 
their deficiencies quickly. In one club of 
students that had rented a house in order 
to be near their foreign teacher, all kinds 
of “reform ” theories were discussed. How 
to improve their physique was the hobby of 
not a few. To accomplish the matter in 
short order, many of them took to eating beef 
vigorously. Not knowing its nutritive and 
stimulating power, they at first ate a pound 
or two at every meal—invariably complain- 
ing of feeling “feverish.” Several were 
made seriously sick. They thus learned by 
bitter experience the same lesson now known 
by heart by the government, to make haste 
slowly in the work of civilization. 

The women were the great conservatives. 
They changed neither their dress, language, 
studies, nor diet. As for the old people, the 
majority were firmly convinced that they had 
fallen on evil times, that every thing was 
going to ruin, and that Japan would surely be 
swallowed up by the foreigners. 

W. E. Grirris. 
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E continually meet with so many at- 

tempts by wise and acute people to 
give new definitions to old things that it 
would seem necessary to understand what is 
meant by a definition. 
might imitate the wisdom of Polonius, who 
tells us that 


“. . . to define true madness, 
What is *t, but to be nothing else but mad?’ 


Some of our writers 


It is impossible to escape a conclusion so com- 
prehensive as this. A great many definitions 
of madness bring us a long way from “ noth- 
ing else but mad,” just as definitions of many 
other things succeed perfectly in putting the 
essential quality of the matter defined quite 
out of sight. Now, that only is a perfect 
definition which seizes upon the one essential 
quality that invariably appears in the thing 
defined, so that its presence, wherever found, 
unerringly indicates the classification to be 
made. There are, it is true, very few perfect 
definitions ; but a definition is good or bad 
as it approaches or departs from this stand- 
ard. Vertebrate, for instance, is defined as an 
animal with a backbone; the definition is 
perfect, because every animal, without fail 
and by easy recognition, falls within or with- 
out the clcssification. But there are many 
things that do not admit of this direct and 
wholly complete definition ; and this is spe- 
cially true of qualities such as wit, humor, 
and genius, or of results such as art, litera- 
ture, and culture. It is quite impossible in 
any of these things for one to say exactly 
what element is necessary to be present in 
order to establish indisputably the nature 
of the thing defined. Innumerable attempts, 
for instance, have been made to define wit, 
but the world is no nearer to it than Polonius 
was to a definition of madness—“ to define 
true wit, what is ’t, but to be nothing else but 
witty?” 

Quite regardless of the philosophy here 
expressed, Sir Arthur Helps, in his new vol- 
ume, “ Social Pressure,” has boldly attempt- 
ed to give a new definition of vulgarity. If 
the reader will turn to “ Miscellany,” in this 
week’s Journat, he will there find the whole 
matter fully set down. “ All vulgarity simply 
results from a want of self-confidence.” This 
is Sir Arthur’s dictum. We should not have 
thought this flight of fancy worth a serious 
rejoinder did we not find a good many people 
captivated by it. Even the London Spectator 
declares that “ten minutes of quiet thought 
will convince most people that Ellesmere is 
right.” It has convinced us that he is whol- 
ly wrong. It is a definition that does not re- 
spond in the least to the requirements of a 
definition, and it describes a characteristic of 
mind that may exist in a nature utterly free 
from what is commonly understood by vul- 
garity. What particular ideas Ellesmere— 





the member of the “ Friends in Council” who | 


utters the sentiment—may associate with vul- 
garity, we do not know. He would seem to 
be thinking mainly of manifestations of vul- 
garity occurring among cultivated people, 
with whom mauvaise honte is a cardinal sin; 
and no doubt, in these refined circles, a lack 
of self-confidence is indicative of « self-de- 
ficiency rightly defined as vulgar. But the 
definition of a thing like vulgarity must be 
comprehensive, and méasure the whole so- 
cial plane. There are two kinds of vulgarity. 
One is essentially of the nature itself; it is 
an inborn coarseness of fibre and common- 
ness of soul that culture and conditions may 
modify but can never wholly correct. The 
other is a vulgarity of manner, that often en- 
tirely disappears under favorable circum- 
stances. This vulgarity arises from a lack 
of knowledge and experience, and is one that 
varies in different periods and with different 
peoples. The inborn vulgarity of the nature 
may be associated with self-confidence or 
with self-distrust—it may be united with a 
bold, strong character, or with a timid, doubt- 
ing one. It may be deficiency in one case and 
superabundance in another, and hence cannot 
be defined by one or the other of these terms. 
Ellesmere tells us that a love of inharmonious 
colors is not a matter of vulgarity, but of 
temperament. Now, the love of bright colors 
is a matter of temperament, but the percep- 
tion of inharmonious tints is a matter of cult- 
ure, and deficiency here is undoubtedly a 
form of vulgarity ; whereas confidence or lack 
of confidence is peculiarly a thing of tem- 
perament. There are and have been men of 
the highest tone, of the noblest and most ele- 
vated instincts, that have been cursed with a 
painful self-distrust, an inability to feel con- 
fidence in themselves when under the eyes of 
an assembly of people. This is a weakness 
and deficiency of character that your thor- 
ough-bred person will be almost certain not 
to exhibit, and because he és thoroughbred, 
because his training has overcome natural 
weaknesses of temperament ; but the defect is 
not in the least indicative of a vulgar nature. 
Nor is it true that self-confidence has any 
adequate relation to self-deserts. It is the 
essential feature of a coarse nature that it 
cannot comprehend its own coarseness ; those 
who lack high tone cannot by the very limi- 
tations of their being understand what high 
tone is; and hence these people are sure to 
be full of self-assertion—not because “ they 
lack confidence in their ordinary self or 
of the higher aspirations of their better 
self,” but because they have no conception 
of higher aspirations, and are abundantly 
satisfied with themselves. Self-confidence, 
moreover, is a quality that depends largely 
upon a person’s love of approbation. Many 
who have coarse, self-sufficient natures are 
heedless of the opinions of the world ; others 
of a sensitive nature, keenly susceptible to 
praise or blame, will often lack self-confi- 
dence for this reason alone—because of their 
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dread of social judgments. One may trace 
in many ways how some of the best qualities 
of character lead to a Jack of self-confi- 
dence. But it is needless. The essential 
characteristic of vulgarity the world under- 
stands well enough, and Sir Arthur Helps 
has not thrown the least light on the subject. 
There is a border-land between vulgarity and 
—shall we say refinement? With Sir Ar- 
thur the opposite of vulgarity does not ap- 
pear to be refinement, but the faculty of look- 
ing up to one’s self, which he elsewhere 
dwells upon. But the border-land between 
the two qualities is shifting, undefined, and 
admits of great license of interpretation. It 
is into this border-land that Ellesmere throws 
his definition, and it is not difficult for him 
to show how here a class of actions with cer- 
tain people derive their vulgarity from the 
cause given; but at its best the definition, so 
far from indicating a quality that stamps vul- 
garity for what it is, would be just as near the 
truth if it reversed the proposition and said 
that all vulgarity is simply the possession of 
confidence, because a host of instances could 
be cited to show how confidence with some 
people leads to vulgarity, both manifesta- 
tions, confidence and distrust, being results 
of temperament, and not of any thing per 
se vulgar or not vulgar. 





We had just finished writing the above 
article, when the wholly unexpected intelli- 
gence of the death of the author of the sen- 
timent there discussed reached this country. 
Sir Arthur Helps died in London, March 7th, 
in his fifty-ninth year. Few authors who have 
not been really great, and among the leaders 
in literature, have given more true pleasure 
to cultured lovers of quiet, thoughtful, and 
yet thoroughly vivacious reading, than Sir 
Arthur Helps ; and we feel a sorrow that will 
be shared by all that wide circle whom he 
had made true “Friends in Council,” when 
we record his death. A week ago, in a re- 
view of his latest volume, “Social Press- 
ure,” and, in saying that he seemed to pre- 
serve his remarkable power of vivacity and 
interest even in the most trifling touches 
in his books, we had little fancy that we 
were so recording our belief that he kept 
them throughout his life. He was not anold 
man—fifty-eight—and his part in all of which 
he wrote was still very active. His readers 
saw by no means all, und perhaps not even 
the busiest part of his career. He had to 
do with the reforms and with the advance- 
ment of culture that he advocated, in quite 
as earnest a way as his writings would lead 
us to infer. He was himself as genial and 
as true a gentleman in the best sense as the 
men who took part in those thoroughly pleas- 
ant conversations he has left as models of 
their kind. Few books give better study to 
& young writer, or to many young thinkers, 
than his; and many are willing to admit 





that they share the obligations under which 
Ruskin confessed himself, to “the beauti- 
ful quiet English of Helps.” 





Ir will soon become a question with us 
whether a republic is a government in which 
the majority or the minority rules. Or, rath- 
er, we should say, whether the majority or 
the minority ought to rule, for it is fast ceas- 
ing to be a question as to which does rule. 
The few in most things have altogether the 
upper hand of the many. It is the interest 
of a few manufacturers, and not the interest 
of the whole people, that rules and governs 
our tariffs. It is the interest of the few, and 
not the interest of the whole people, that 
guides the government of our cities. The 
streets, for instance, are supposed to be for 
the citizens generally, but they are taken pos- 
session of by the railroad companies, by 
telegraph companies, by dealers with their 
merchandise, by cartmen with their vehicles, 
and the ordinary citizen comes and goes 
by the sufferance of these monopolists. Even 
the courts have decided that the privileges 
of the highway have passed from the people 
at large. One of our public-spirited citizens 
recently applied for an order enjoining a rail- 
way-company from obstructing the travel of 
a street by throwing the snow from the track 
upon the sides; but the court decided that 
State legislation has absolute control over 
the streets, and is legally entitled to grant 
to chartered companies exclusive privileges 
therein. If the Legislature can do this thing 
in one instance, it can do it in twenty in- 
stances; if it can doit in any instanee, it can 
do it on all occasions; and hence the citi- 
zens of New York have no rights in their 
own highways except those that the State 
Assembly at Albany may graciously permit 
them to enjoy. We hear a good deal about 
local government, and we see by this legal 
decision the urgent necessity of measures 
which will give each locality the control of 
those things that pertain solely to that local- 
ity. Otherwise we in New York will be 
bound hand and foot. Every monopoly will 
hie to Albany, where rural members, who 
haven’t the slightest knowledge of our af- 
fairs, determine what shall and what shall 
not be done, and purchase privileges at its 
pleasure. There should be in each of the 
great cities a Board of Works, or Commis- 
sion of the Highways, which should have 
sole supervision of the streets—that should 
be empowered to say how they shall be 
paved, when and how swept, whether tracks 
shall or shall not be laid therein; with pow- 
er to regulate traffic and suppress nuisances. 
But with a police that have a little power, a 
Department of Streets that have a little pow- 
er, railway companies that have a good deal 
of power, and Legislatures that have absolute 
power, it is fully certain that our citizens are 
destined to have no power or privileges what- 
soever. 





WE cheerfully give place to the following 
from a correspondent. If, as L. C. H. asserts, 
animals undergoing vivisection are “ thor- 
oughly anesthetized with chloroform before 
the operation begins,” the charge of unne- 
cessary cruelty falls to the ground. But if 
anesthetics are usually employed in these 
experiments, it is singular the English public 
should be so exercised in the matter, and sur- 
prising that the condemnation which the 
supposed cruelty has elicited from so many 
quarters has not been met by the conclusive 
argument of our correspondent. 


“ To the Editor of Appletons’ Journal : 

“In the editorial department of Appiz- 
tons’ JourNnaL of the 6th instant, I noticed a 
short article on ‘ Vivisections,’ which con- 
tains some statements that very unnecessarily 
arouse the sympathy of the public for the 
brute creation. You say, ‘It is an unneces- 
sary infliction of what is at best horrible cru- 
elty.’ Having witnessed many such opera- 
tions, in your city and elsewhere, I can most 
emphatically say that 1 never saw any cruelty 
practised upon any animal used for the pur- 
pose of illustration. In all cases the animals 
were thoroughly anesthetized with chloroform 
before the operation was commenced, for two 
reasons: First, to avoid the infliction of pain; 
and, second, to keep the animal from strug- 
gling and making unnecessary disturbance. 
Whenever the operation was of such a nature 
as to maim the animal to any extent, it was 
always killed before it recovered conscious- 
ness, 

“You admit that ‘if important practical 
knowledge, in case of serious human mala- 
dies, can be ascertained even by this hideous 
torture, it is in so far justifiable. But,’ you 
say, ‘vivisection for the mere purpose of il- 
lustrating principles already well known— 
merely to make clear the meaning of the lec- 
turer—is an act which should be stopped at 
once.’ The circulation of the blood, and the 
phenomena of digestion, can be much more 
clearly elucidated by vivisections than by any 
other method; and, in my opinion, fully ree- 
ompense the painiess death of a few dogs, cats, 
ete. 

“ You recommend it as a good field for Mr. 
Bergh’s efforts. That gentleman turned his 
attention to the subject several years since, 
and Dr. J. C. Dalton, of New York, made 4 
reply which, I suppose, put his conscience at 
rest, as I have never known of any further 
complaints from that worthy gentleman and 
philanthropist. L. C. H 

“* WoopsTock, Ox10.”" 





British juries, it would appear, are less 
susceptible to the mercenary appeals of jilted 
swains than to the wounded hearts of deserted 
damsels. In a recent suit of breach of prom- 
ise, which was not without sensational ele- 
ments of an interesting character, a full-blown 
farmer of thirty-five sued a young lady of 
equal age, who happened also to be his land- 
lady, for five hundred pounds damages for 
failing to marry him. The jury awarded him 
just five guineas. On the trial a curious 
proposition of compromise, made by him, was 
brought out. He suggested that he should 
hold the farm which he leased of his quondam 
lady-love rent free for a year, and be paid 
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also a round sum down. The case has had 
the result of displaying more vividly than 
ever the absurdity of taking up the time of 
courts with long stories of perfidious love, 
and the encouragement given by previous ver- 
dicts to a mercenary view of broken engage- 
ments. Lady plaintiffs in these cases, espe- 
cially if they are young and fair, invariably 
receive a golden solace to their wounds; but 
the luckless man who is so ungallant as to 
parade the gentle creature with whom he has 
cooed and plighted in a court of justice, is 
dismissed—and in most cases, no doubt, very 
justly—with the short courtesy of nominal 
damages. 





Tue storms of this winter have made the 
Atlantic passages long and tempestuous, but 
no accident of moment occurred to all the 
numerous steamers that were continually 
crossing und recrossing the wind-swept sea. 
This fact is a very triumphant one for the 
ships and their officers. It not only shows 
how thoroughly competent man is to deal 
with the forces of Nature, but it proves that 
wreck and disaster are simply unnecessary 
incidents of the sea ; that stanchly-built ves- 
sels, when navigated with caution, fore- 
thought, and skill, are proof against wave or 
wind. It is only when the human factor fails 
in some of its elements—when it has not built 
rightly, or used its knowledge wisely, or has 
relaxed its intelligent watchfulness—that co- 
lamity comes. “It is the unexpected that 
happens,” says the French proverb. Accident 
almost always comes from the unforeseen, 
and hence the great talent required for places 
of danger and responsibility is forethought— 
armed with which man is almost invincible 





Hiterary, 


HE latest volume of the “ Bric-d-Brac 

Series” is made up of extracts from 

the diaries of Thomas Moore and William 

Jerdan,* and a very entertaining volume it 

will prove to the majority of readers—quite 

as attractive, perhaps, as any of the previous 
books of the collection. 

The reminiscences of Moore here given 
have been drawn from “ The Memoirs, Jour- 
nal, and Correspondence of Thomas Moore” 
(London, 1853-56), edited by Lord John Rus- 
sell, and published in eight large volumes, 
wherein Mr. Stoddard is fain to confess he 
encountered much tedious reading in select- 
ing what he has included in the present book. 

Some of the most generally interesting 
parts of Moore’s diary relate to Byron and 
his preparation of Byron’s biography. Oth- 
ers tell of Scott, Sheridan, Rogers, Words- 
worth, Jeffrey, Coleridge, Curran, Washing- 
ton Irving, Bowles, Sydney Smith, Wilber- 
force, John Wilson, Emmet, Mrs. Siddons, 
Macaulay, and very many others. Here is a 
passage on Byron’s funeral : 





* Personal Reminiscences of Moore and Jerdan. 
Bric -A-Brac Series. Edited by Richard Henry 


** July 12, 1824.—Was with Rogers at half- 


past eight. Set off for George Street, West- 
minster, at half-past nine. When I approached 
the house, and saw the crowd assembled, felt 
a nervous trembling come over me, which 
lasted till the whole ceremony was over; 
thought I should be ill. Never was at a fu- 
neral before but poor Curran’s. The riotous 
curiosity of the mob, the bustle of the under- 
takers, etc., and all the other vulgar accom- 
paniments of the ceremony, mixing with my 
recollections of him who was gone, produced 
a combination of disgust and sadness that was 
deeply painful to me. Hobhouse, in the active 
part he had to sustain, showed « manly, unaf- 
fected feeling. Our coachful consisted of 
Rogers, Campbell, Colonel Stanhope, Orlando 
(the Greek deputy), and myself. Saw a lady 
erying in a barouche as we turned out of 
George Street, and said to myself, ‘ Bless her 
heart, whoever she is!’ There were, howev- 
er, few respectable persons among the crowd ; 
and the whole ceremony was any thing but 
what it ought to have been. Left the hearse 
as soon as it was off the stones, and returned 
home to get rid of my black clothes, and try 
to forget, as much as possible, the wretched 
feelings I had experienced in them.” 


Several passages in this part relate to 
Byron’s lameness, and the subject is dis- 
cussed with the usual indecisive result: “A 
curious proof of the difficulty one finds in 
arriving at truth is that, while Drury and 
Butler both assure me that Byron’s lameness 
was from an accident, Mr. and Mrs. Glen- 
nie, under whose care he was for nearly two 
years (I think), affirm positively that it was a 
club-foot, and that he was born with it. Shel- 
drake used to come to put on the iron; the 
leg, they say, was not wasted, and the iron 
went up only ashort way.” Then, further on, 
Moore represents Lord Sligo as saying that, 
“one day, when he was talking with Byron 
on the shore of the Gulf of Lepanto, Byron 
(who had before said that he would tell him 
some time why he hated his mother so much) 
pointed to his naked leg and foot, and said: 
‘ There’s the reason ; it was her false delicacy 
at my birth that was the cause of that de- 
formity; and yet afterward she reproached 


am, who puts forth his forefinger and says, 
with his strong Northern accent, ‘ How arrre 
you?’ The sepulchral, or mortemain, which 
was Mackintosh’s manner, laying his open 
hand flat and coldly against yours. The 
high-offcial, the Archbishop of York’s, who 
carries your hand aloft on a level with his 
forehead,” ete., etc. 

Jerdan’s anecdotes are equally bright, 
and have an equally wide range of subjects. 
Certain elements of his style in telling them 
are pleasanter than Moore’s, and less egotisti- 
cal, perhaps. We have quoted so much that 
we have space for but one from the latter 
half of the book. It is a part of an account 
of a dinner with Theodore Hook, where the 
after-dinner hilarity had reached a consider- 
able height, when “ere long Coleridge’s so- 
norous voice was heard declaiming on the ex- 
traordinary ebullitions of Hook: ‘I have 
before, in the course of my time, met with 
men of admirable promptitude of intellectual 
power and play of wit, which, as Stillingfleet 
tells, “ The rays of wit gild wheresoe’er they 
strike ;” but I never could have conceived 
such amazing readiness of mind and re- 
sources of genius to be poured out on the 
mere subject and impulse of the moment.’ 
Having got the poet into this exalted mood, 
the last of the limited wine-glasses was 
mounted upon the bottom of a reversed tum- 
bler, and, to the infinite risk of the latter, he 
was induced to shy at the former with a sil- 
ver fork till, after two or three throws, he suc- 
ceeded in smashing it into fragments, to be 
tossed into the basket with its perished breth- 
ren. . . . This exhibition was remembered for 
years afterward by all who partook of it ; and 
I have a letter of Lockhart’s alluding to the 
date of our witnessing the roseate face of 
Coleridge lit up with animation, his large 
gray eyes beaming, his white hair floating, 
and his whole frame, as it were, radiating 
with intense interest, as he poised the fork in 
his hand, and launched it at the fragile object 
(the last glass of dinner), distant some three 
or four feet from him on the table.” 








me with it, and, not long before we parted for 
the last time, uttered a sort of imprecation 
on me, praying that I might be as ill-formed 
in mind as [ was in body.’”” The passages | 
about Byron and Scott are naturally chiefly | 
serious ; but other parts of the book swarm 
with good stories, bons-mots, and epigram- 
matic things. One or two on which we huap- 
pened to light, in first opening the book, are 
fair specimens, perhaps, because selected so 
entirely at random. One is of Sheridan and 
his son—how, “the first time he met Tom, 
after the marriage of the latter, seriously an- 
gry with him—told him he had made his will, 
and had cut him off with a shilling. Tom 
said he was, indeed, very sorry, and immedi- 
ately added, ‘ You don’t happen to have the 
shilling about you now, sir, do you?’” Then 
there was Sheridan’s answer to Lord Lauder- 
dale, on the latter’s saying he would repeat 
some joke that the former had told him: 
“ Pray don’t, my dear Lauderdale; a joke in 
your mouth is no laughing matter!” Sydney 
Smith’s account of the different methods of 
hand-shaking is not bad; there was “ the 
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digitory, or one finger, exemplified in Brough- 





Mr. Epwarp Krn@’s papers on the South- 
ern States, which for a year past have formed 
the leading “ feature” of Scribner's Monthly, 
have appeared in the satisfactory form of a 
volume ; and their publication in this perma- 
nent shape not only gives them the greater 
weight of well-considered and carefully-re- 
vised opinions, but makes possible a juster 
criticism than could be given of them dur- 
ing their rapid succession in the magazine. 

It is well known that the publishers of 
Scribner spared no expense to make from 
Mr. King’s papers a series of elaborate pic- 
torial descriptions, and that a well-known and 
careful artist, Mr. J. Wells Champney, accom- 
panied Mr. King during the greater part of his 
journey, and, with the aid of others, illus- 
trated with his pencil what the writer sketched 
with his pen. Hence, no one will be sur- 
prised to find the greater part of the space 
in this volume occupied with. the more pictu- 
resque scenes and figures of the life of the 
South. These not only formed an essential 
part of the purpose of the magazine papers, 
which aimed to present a view of the exterior 
as well as interior features of Southern towns 
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and country, but they really aided in the true 
comprehension of the higher aspects of the 
subject ; for to comment on forms of life and 
their outgrowths and effects we must first 
know them from the observer's point of view, 
and in this kind of knowledge many—indeed, 
most—Northerners are more deficient than 
they should be. 

But deductions, and the studies of the po- 
litical and social aspects of the South from 
which they may be drawn, are by no means 
wanting ; and Mr. King, who has shown us 
that he can repeat his observations for us 
with skill and accuracy, shows no little 
acuteness in the deeper part of his work. 
His’papers may not, and often do not, reach 
any great depths of political insight; but 
this we do not understand him to seek. He 
writes for observers, like himself; and for 
those whom his descriptions have put in the 
position of observers; and does not affect 
the journalistic manner of laying down the 
law for half his country in ex-cathedra fash- 
ion ; and in avoiding it we think he does well 
both for the magazine he has represented and 
for his readers. The country is full of doc- 
trinaires, one would imagine from his reading 
of the daily press ; and what the public really 
wants seems to be the unprejudiced testi- 
mony of an acute but candid observer, who 
starts upon his journey without the trouble- 
some luggage of a preconceived theory which 
every thing must be made to fit. Some idea 
of the acuteness with which his observations 
are made may be gained from the following 
extracts, which we have chosen from the 
chapter on “ The Political Situation in Louis- 
iana,” and have selected because people of 
entirely opposite points of view may find 
something in them to moderate extreme 
opinions on both sides, and gather from them 
a little light on the woful turmoil known as 
“ Louisiana politics.” Of the white man in 
Louisiana Mr, King says : 

“* While he has no desire to see any of the 
conditions of that kind of society which pre- 
vailedt before the war reéstablished, he refuses 
to recognize or acquiesce in the actual condi- 
tion. Having been, as he considers, doomed 
by the revolution, he sits haughtily tranquil, 
wrapped in reserve, save when he ventures to 
predict the downfall of the republic, and to 
lament the despotism under which he asserts 
that he is kept. He is fond of gloomy horo- 
scopes, and delights in announcing to the 
world that the precedent established in Louis- 
iana by the Lynch returning-board and the 
Durell decision will yet be disastrous to New 
York and Massachusetts. 

“He is not more glad to be rid of slavery 
than he would be to see the last negro vanish 
from the soil. He is weary of the whole sub- 
ject of politics ; anxious for immigration, yet 
doubtful of its practical results; willing to 
guarantee, to the extent allowed by his im- 
paired fortunes, any reasonable enterprise 
tending toward the commercial development 
of the State, but discouraged, and oftentimes 
listracted. 

“Impulsive, intensely individual, and ex- 
tremely sensitive, he fancies that he sees fresh 
humiliations in the thousand changes which 
are but the inevitable attendants of the revo- 
lution. In the parishes, the tyranny of those 
who use the new political power for base pur- 
poses is constantly increasing in boldness and 
violence—now showing itself in an appetite 





for public plunder, and now in shielding from 
richly - merited punishment some infamous 
scoundrel,”’ 

Thus far upon one side; and if more of 
the men among and upon whom this paper 
was written could see this side as well as the 
other—could see that this attitude as well as 
the opposing abuses had to do with their 
conditions—there would be a long step gained. 
But now hear Mr. King upon the other side: 

“The citizens are willing and anxious to 
work, but all their energy, all the intense com- 
mercial ambition of New Orleans, is neutralized 
by the incubus of a Legislature which in no wise 
properly represents the people.” 

And, further on in his history of the past 
few years, he says : 

. “The new party, composed of ig- 
norant and immoral negroes, led on by reck- 
less and greedy white adventurers, held Louis- 
iana completely in its power, and gross frauds 
were perpetrated. Ignorance, captivated by 
the glitter of money, and misled by wily sharp- 
ers, thrust ruin in a hundred ways upon the 
unfortunate State. For two or three years the 
most scandalous plundering was indulged in.” 


Then, commenting upon the Kellogg gov- 
ernment and the course pursued at Washing- 
ton: 

‘* What has been the result of this usurpa- 
tion? The State has been broken down by 
taxation and debt; the negro has been demor- 
alized ; the principal cities and towns are im- 
poverished. . . . With the possibility of a war 
of races continually thrusting forward its ugly 
head, it is easy to see how passions which 
should long since have become extinct still 
smoulder, and are ready, at a moment’s warn- 
ing, to burst forth into anarchy and chaos.” 


We have selected these extracts as exam- 
ples of the way in which Mr. King picks out 
the points that really afford keys to the state 
of affairs in many parts of the South ; but we 
cannot continue such long quotations. These 
must serve as specimens of this portion of 
his work; and they are good ones, for they 
are taken from the most difficult part of the 
difficult problem. 

Of the picturesque passages of the book, 
of the descriptions, both of scenes, incidents, 
and people, it is not necessary to say so 
much, for the reputation of the work on this 
ground is already assured with a very large 
class of readers. But these descriptions 
form, with their illustrations, as excellent a 
picture of the Southern States as we are like- 
ly to have for several years to come—as we 
are likely to have, in fact, until the South 
ceases to be for us a travelers’ ground and an 
outside study, and becomes as familiar an ob- 
ject of contemplation as our Northern and 
Western States afford us now. 





Messrs. D. Appteton & Co. have supple- 
mented the usefulness of their “ International 
Scientific Series ” by opening scientific study 
still further to the general reader in a new 
succession of smaller, cheaper, and, in some 
sense, lighter books, forming “ The Popular 
Science Library.” 

The little manuals issued under this name 
are designed to combine the value lent by the 
authoritative reputation of their writers with 
the simplicity and brevity required by the 





reader who looks for a guiding summary to 
furnish him with the points of a subject or 
with hints for future study. 

The price of the volumes (a dollar each) 
opens the series to a very wide circle of read- 
ers, A preliminary notice or prospectus of 
the “ Library” says some true words of its 
sphere of usefulness, and points out the char- 
acter of its contents : 


“ Much of the wonderful intellectual activ- 
ity of the age is taking a scientific direction, 
and nearly every department of knowledge is 
powerfully affected by it; but the results are 
usually embodied in books so large that many 
people have neither money to buy them nor 
time to read them, while the reproduction of 
the ripest scientific literature, in form suitable 
for extensive diffusion, has by no means kept 
pace with the general advance of thought. 
* The Popular Science Library’ will contribute 
to this desirable object by presenting a series 
of volumes — original, translations, reprints, 
and abridgments—with copious illustrations, 
in all the departments of science that are of 
practical and popular interest. It will take a 
free range in its choice of subjects, and treat 
them in a way that will be most interesting 
and profitable to general readers.”’ 


Three volumes have thus far been issued. 
They are: “ Health,” by Dr. Edward Smith, 
F. R. S.; “ The Natural History of Man,” by 
Professor A. de Quatrefages (translated from 
the French by Eliza A. Youmans) ; and “ The 
Science of Music,” by Sedley Taylor. 





“In tHe Camarcue,” by Emily Bowles 
(Loring, Boston), is a novel far beyond the 
every-day type in almost all its elements—in 
freshness, originality, and vividness, certain- 
ly; and it is not wanting in a certain strength 
of character-drawing, though this does not 
seem to us to be shown so much in those 
characters which the author intends to be 
her chief figures as in some who have only 
minor parts to play. Noél Privas and Leo- 
pold Morland, types respectively of the trust- 
ing, innocent, whole-hearted, and simple girl, 
and the pleasure-loving, crisis-dreading, and 
rather weak-natured man, are not new or re- 
markable characters—though Noél, it is evi- 
dent, was meant to play the strong réle of the 
story. But Car Chetwynd and Anne Morland 
are created with real skill and a good deal 
of power, delicately used. 

The attraction of the book, however, is 
largely in the new land it presents to us in 
“the Camargue ;” the remarkably beautiful 
and often really unusual descriptive power 
with which the author sets it all before us, 
and a certain freshness of atmosphere which 
we can only compare with that of Mr. Black’s 
“ Princess of Thule.” 

“In the Camargue” is decidedly a book 
to be read ; and, as for what an over-cautious 
advertisement seems to try to excuse as the 
“whole stream of Romanism ” pervading it, 
we do not think the most rabid Protestant in 
the world need regard it with fear. Indeed, 
we should recommend to the cautious adver- 
tiser that he promptly enter a protest against 
the Romanism of the medieval chroniclers. 
It would be quite as true art to leave it out 
of them as out of this story of French peas- 
ant-life. 
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Ir seems that the papers by Carlyle on 


| 


“The Early Kings of Norway,” now appear- | 
ing in Fraser’s, were written many years ago. | 
This is awkward for those critics who de- | 


clared the papers showed signs of decadence. 
. + *Dumas pere,” says Edmond About, 
“ bequeathed an inheritance of popularity to 
the son whom he used toworship. He did not 
teach him the art of pleasing—he transmitted 
the gift to him. Dumas II. is not the pupil 
of Dumas I., but proceeds from him as the riv- 
ew in Homer’s cosmography take their rise 
from the ocean.” . . . Womanis still, and long 
will be, the chief subject of Dumas’s studies, 
his favorite theme, so About thinks—“ wheth- 
er, like the Good Samaritan in the Bible, he 


raises her when she has fallen, whether he | 


kills mercilessly the ‘guenon du pays de 
Nod,’ he sees and writes only for her. Even 
when he fears her, even when he hates her, 
it is felt that he loves her, and the sly sex is 
not deceived about it.” . . . A volume of sto- 
ries by Constance Fenimore Woolson, entitled 
“Castle Nowhere: Lake-Country Sketches,” 
is to appear. It will contain numerous sto- 
ries, the scenes of which are placed in the lake 
country, including several that have already 
appeared in the magazines. Miss Woolson 
is one of the most accomplished and capable 
of American story-writers. . . . We may live 
for an indefinitely long period—Dr. John 
Gardiner is of this opinion, and-shows the 
reason why in ‘* Longevity: the Means of 
prolonging Life after Middle Age,” which is 
to be republished here from the English edi 
tion. . . . Dr. John Hall’s “ Lectures on 
Preaching,” ‘ Dr. Storrs’s “‘ Preaching with- 
out Notes,’”’ and Dr. John Hall’s “ Revival in 
Scotland and England,” under the labors of 
Moody and Sankey, are to be published by 
Dodd & Mead. ... “It is unfortunately 
true,’ says a contemporary, “that the best 
books pay the smallest profit to both pub- 
lisher and author.’’ If by “best” is here 
meant “‘ scholarly,” this statement is, perhaps, 
quite correct; but if “‘ best” is used in its 
largest sense, we question the fact. As a rule, 
the best novels, the best poems, the best es- 
says, and the best histories, attain the greatest 
paying success. Irving, Cooper, Hawthorne, 
Holmes, Emerson, Longfellow, Whittier, Low- 
ell, Preseott, Motley, Bancroft, are among those 
who have done the “* best”” work in their sev- 
eral lines, and achieved the ‘best’? paying 
success. . . . ‘* General Sherman’s Memoirs”? 
will appear in May. It opens with his ap- 
pointment as second-lieutenant; has several 
chapters devoted to the generals experience 
in Mexico and California; but, as would be 
expected, the greater part of the work is de- 
voted to the events of the Civil War.... 
We are to have from the pen of Mr. William 

. Stone, ‘* Reminiscences of Saratoga,”’ which 
is not to be a record of amours and flirta- 
tions, but of Indian and Revolutionary tra- 
ditions, with anecdotes of famous men who 
have visited Saratoga, and sketches of distin- 
guished residents. . . . A Danish critic has 
discovered that Herbert Spencer is evidently a 
very young man, but certainly of Titanic views, 
and that he is a disciple of John Stuart Mill, 
-.. It is stated that the literary remains of 
Kaulbach are of great value, from an historical 
as well as art point of view, including exten- 
sive correspondence with distinguished per- 
sons on his paintings of the Reformation pe- 
tiod. . . . Charles Kingsley’s ‘‘ Hypatia” has 
been dramatized for the English stage, by Mr. 
Wills. There is material in this novel for a 
superb spectacle—a brilliant and varied picture 
of Goths, Jews, monks, and Greek pagans, in 
the fierce and tumultuous conflicts of the peri- 





od. It must be a difficult story to handle for 
the stage, but well handled would afford a won- 
derfully effective and stirring picture of Alex- 
andrian life fourteen centuries ago. 





Che Arts. 


HERE are few more varied and attractive 

places in New York for the art-lover than 
Tiffany’s store on Union Square. With the 
reputation of this establishment for jewelry 
and silver-work everybody is familiar. But 
few persons comparatively know what a mu- 
seum virtually is contained in the different 
stories of this edifice. Here are the choicest 
selections of porcelain from every manu- 
factory in Europe. Here are the most lovely 
Savres and specimens of the finest Dresden 
ware. Wedgwood vases of dark and light 
blue and pale sage-green afford a visitor the 
opportunity to study the peculiarities of this 
branch of manufacture. Vases, jugs, pitch- 
ers, and other household utensils, appear 
grouped by themselves, and there is a large 
and very varied collection of the most inter- 
esting kind of new English pottery, the Min- 
ton ware. Chinese, Japanese, and majolica, 
besides other varieties, are arranged separate- 
ly; and in the new patterns, as well as in the 
modern reproductions of antique forms, the 
amateur has the opportunity in this wonder- 
ful shop to get a very good idea of porcelain 
manufacture in its best estate. 

The display of various kinds of glass is 
also equally interesting and instructive. Be- 
fore bright windows are long tables covered 
with the loveliest articles of the modern 
clouded Venetian glass. This manufacture, 
formerly so famous, and now revived after 
the lapse of centuries, copies the old models 
of which one sees rare specimens in cabinets 
and museums abroad. Vases of opaline 
hues, and of the irregular and graceful forms 
that are possible to blown-glass, are here. 
Others, with shades of color changeabie un- 
der every different light, resemble in their 
shifting hues the tints of sunset or the depths 
of water stirred by wind. Besides these va- 
rieties of this charming manufacture, there 
are vessels of single tints, of strange blues 
and greens, or gold-streaked glass. These 
are frequently ornamented by little twists, and 
curled bands of white glass, or flowers and 
leaves of the same material are tastefully 
scattered over their surfaces. English panes, 
white glass as clear as water-crystal, make 
beautiful vascs, bowls, and other table-orna- 
ments. 

Pompeian pitchers and jugs, imitated with 
their original colors and forms, the product 
of Prussian industry, also appear. Wedonot 
dwell upon magnificent India-copper enamel, 
great vases for halls, the cost of which is thou- 
sands of dollars; nor have we time even to 
allude to lovely French brass incised candle- 





| sticks, hammered fenders, and many other ar- 


ticles, prototypes of which are to be seen 
in old palaces and chateaux of France. 
These thousands of articles are beyond 
the means of ordinary purchasers, but there 
is no shop in the world, so far as we know, 
that has so complete a collection as can be 
seen here for nothing. Only those who have 





investigated somewhat the history of porce- 
lain and the different kinds of articles that 
furnish houses, can conceive the taste, the 
brains, and the judgment, that have been 
brought to their production. Having looked 
into these subjects a little, both in books 
and in museums abroad, we are sure that the 
opportunity afforded to the public of seeing 
these choice specimens is a most valuable 
one. We have no South- Kensington Mu- 
seums as yet in America, but this rich dis- 
play of the most modern inventions is always 
at hand. Here, from time to time, may be 
seen new kinds of designs as they appear 
in Europe, and it should be here that Ameri- 
can taste and skill ought to take their place 
beside the products of the Old World. The 
window of this establishment affords the 
passers-by a constant succession of beautiful 
objects. Nearly every class of articles in 
the store is represented here by choice spe- 
cimens. One of the most beautiful majolica 
vases of modern English manufacture has 
lately appeared on the big table that can be 
seen through the window. It is light blue, 
and about three feet high, and is called “ The 
Prometheus Vase.” Made from an old model, 
it is one of the most soft and lovely pieces 
of color we ever saw. The handles and brim 
are composed of the forms of men twisted 
together, conspicuous among which is that 
of Prometheus in his chains. Beside this 
vase stands another, one of the best repre- 
sentatives of light- blue Wedgwood. Near 
these a set of Minton dinner-dishes exhibits 
excellent studies of flowers in flat-tinted dec- 
oration. 

A short time ago the same window was 
filled by exquisite glass. Balls of crystal 
brilliancy depended from tall vases, upon 
whose curved sides bubbles of scarlet and 
blue added to their showy splendor. A big 
hall-vase, of ultramarine-blue color, has at- 
tracted many eyes, and from time to time 
French bronzes or decorated silver draw a 
constant stream of observers. Bright win- 
dows have always an attraction, but when, as 
at Tiffany’s, it is an intellectual enjoyment 
to stop and gaze, we are glad when such a 
chance occurs to us on our daily walk. 





Sr. BarTHoLomew’s Cuurcu at the corner 
of Madison Avenue and Forty-fourth Street, 
of which Dr. Cook is the rector, is a good 
example of what may be done with color in 
our city architecture. The present time may 
not be appreciative of the best combination 
of lines and forms. Novel architecture of a 
high order may not be produced, but we often 
have the picturesque charm of harmonious 
tones. In Dr. Cook’s church there are seven 
kinds of stone of differing shades. The 
body of the church is light-gray freestone, 
and is in a basilica form. The front is vari- 
ously decorated by groups of windows of dif- 
ferent sizes and shape, and. by tiers of low 
arches that break the plainness of the wall. 
A sculpture of a group of figures in bass-re- 
lief fills a circular space above the main en- 
trance, and furnishes the same sort of pleas- 
ant interest always derived from studying 
the individuality of the saints ranged in their 
niches about the door-ways and facades of the 
old cathedrals. This group to which we have 
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referred is small, but being of a permanent 
material, and of real carving, it is very agree- 
able. We wish that this sort of thing could 
more frequently enter into the ornament of 
our buildings. One of the chief charms of 
the old palaces in Venice consists in such 
pleasant surprises. For, in odd nooks, and 
breaking the sameness of flat walls, the eye 
frequently lights upon a block of stone, it 
may be, carved with a bass-relief of a 
“ Mother and Child,” a bit of armorial bear- 
ing, or some animal or vegetable form. 

The seven different stones we counted in 
Dr. Cook's church are employed variously, 
and always to give mass or delicacy of effect. 
The preponderance of creamy gray is broken 
in bands bya dark, slate-colored stone, which 
enlarges the forms of shadow or connects the 
windows. This tone of gray is heightened 
and relieved by dark-red freestone. Above 
the windows, delicate as a vine, little pieces 
of pale-green stone are alternated and refined 
by some other pale tint. This gives the ef- 
fect of tiles, but, being uniform in shape, and 
a natural material, it produces on the mind a 
sense of a simpler and more honest decora- 
tion. In addition to all these hues, polished 
shafts of Scotch granite and of another kind 
of stone complete as charming and mellow 
an effect as can be found anywhere. The 
color comes in usually to heighten the effects 
obtained by broken lightsand shadows. And 
by the purple tones in the little niched arches 
with their circular tops and fretted capitals, 
and the pleasant massing of these beautiful 
shades of stone, the mind of every passer is 
rested. Physicians state that the constant 
roar of the noise of a city, acting on the au- 
ditory nerve, irritates the brain. A constant 
succession of monotonous buildings, we be- 
lieve, from personal experience, acts on the 
optic nerve in the same way. And the relief 
to the mind when the eye alights on such a 
building as this church is like what we ex- 
perience from country stillness after a day in 
town. 

We remember the effect produced upon 
us on entering the first Roman Catholic 
church we saw in Italy. The pillars were 
clothed from roof to floor with an entire cov- 
ering of red velvet or damask, and the gilding 
of the ceiling, and the fringe and tassels that 
depended on every hand, made it resemble 
a theatre more than a church, according to 
our Puritan conception of the latter. We 
have dwelt on the charm of color in architect- 
ure, but it was rather with regard to atmos- 
pheric effect, and as conducing to chiaro- 
oscuro, than for broken and showy contrasts, 
It is for this reason that, so far as we have 
studied it, we cannot commend the calico ap- 
pearance of the outside walls of the new 
church on the corner of Madison Avenue and 
Forty-second Street. As the Italian Catholic 
churches looked like giants in tinsel, so 
these high walls recall an immense display of 
dry-goods. The material, to be sure, is solid, 
not stucco, but as yet we can no more enjoy 
a big building covered all over with high-col- 
ored patterns than, with our present stand- 
ard of taste in dress, we admire “ Biddy” 
flowered all over with a gorgeous figured 
muslin, The comparison seems to us to hold 
good, 





Ar a recent picture-sale in Boston there 
were several choice specimens of the modern 
French, Flemish, Dutch, Italian, and Norwe- 
gian schools of painting. The most con- 
spicuous picture was one of the late Corot, 
entitled “ After Sunset; a Pastoral,” partly 
from the artist’s very original and peculiar 
treatment, and partly from the special inter- 
est lent to his works by his recent death. 
The Corot occupied the place of honor in the 
gallery, and was the first and longest to be 
observed by the visitor. It possesses all the 
apparent vagueness and economy of color 
which distinguish Corot’s productions, and 
the same effect, too, of growing upon one’s 
sympathy, and finally creating the impres- 
sion of softness and harmony. It is a very 
simple scene of a pool shaded by lofty 
trees, with the open sky in the background ; 
while amid the reeds and grass in the fore- 
ground some graceful female figures are bath- 
ing. The whole treatment is at once simple, 
strong, and very poetic, Not far from the 
Corot picture was one by Ziem, the noted 
French artist, in which new effects are 
sought to be given to that favorite study 
of artists for centuries, the Grand Canal at 
Venice. From Salvator to Turner no spot 
has been portrayed in greater variety of 
treatment and aspect. Ziem’s picture repre- 
sents one of those glowing, yellow, Italian 
sunsets which light up, ever and anon, the 
rich, half-Byzantine edifices of the canal; 
and the whole is done with remarkable 
care and finish, though there is but little 
attempt at idealization. One of the most at- 
tractive pictures was that which presented a 
coast-scene in Norway, at once sombre, viv- 
id, and romantic, the contrast of dark and 
sober colors being worked up with great 
skill. It is by Rasmussen, a Norwegian 
painter. Another work, also by a Norwe- 
gian, Peterson, represents a capture by pi- 
rates in the East Indies, remarkable for the 
mellow serenity of the scene, and the con- 
trast between august and tranquil Nature and 
the remorseless burning of the captured 
ship. One of the lightest, gayest, prettiest 
pictures ever exhibited in Boston was “ The 
Day of the Marriage Contract,” by Hué, the 
pupil of Fleury and David. It is all French 
in its airiness and bright array of color; the 
scene is a French salon in the last century, 
and the costumes present all the variety and 
taste of that time. It is a picture for a 
study or dining-room. A gem in its way was 
a small but very striking medieval scene, 
“The Home of Froissart the Chronicler,” by 
the Belgian artist De Vriendt. It is perfect 
in its fidelity to detail, the finish of the three 
figures, and the medieval air which every 
smallest object aids in lending to the whole. 
The face of the quaint old chronicler, as he 
sits at his desk with his tomes about him, is 
very admirably done. Chenu contributed a 
small picture, the subject being “ A Summer 
Day on the Shore of the Mediterranean,” which 
is a very charming and refreshingly cool 
bit of marine landscape, slight in design, 
but claiming the attention at once by its per- 
fect naturalness and fine coloring. Schreyer’s 
“Flight of Native Cavalry, Algiers,” is a 
spirited subject, treated with boldness and 
vigor. Another picture, somewhat in the 





light and brilliant style of that of Hué, just 
mentioned, was an Italian piece, by Toeschi, 
representing “A Féte-Day in the Eighteenth 
Century.” The costumes are those of the 
Republic ; the scene, a large stone flight of 
steps leading toa terrace in some ancient and 
picturesque domain. Several figures are 
passing up and down, or loitering on the 
steps, while evidences of a féte, in the shape 
of musical instruments, are scattered around, 
The whole has a very vivid and pleasing ef- 
fect. A small and simple piece has a sort of 
historic interest as being the production of 
Gustave Courbet, who was “ Minister of Fine 
Arts” under the Commune, and was charged 
with having given the order to destroy the 
Vendéme Column. The picture, however, 
representing a pretty, rustic water-fall and 
pool, with rich turf, and children loitering 
by the water-side, merits attention on its 
own account, betraying, as it does, Courbet's 
remarkable genius in the use and combina- 
tion of rich green tints. 





Durtne a recent visit to Mr. McEntee's stu- 
dio we were shown a number of new pictures. 
For a year or more this artist has been much 
interested in figure-painting, and the result 
of it appears in several works. One of the 
best of these is called “ Saturday Afternoon,” 
representing a day inlate autumn. The trees 
are brown and bare, and the sky, cold and 
gray, is lighted only by one bright cloud upon 
which the sun is shining. In the middle of 
the picture is a small, shallow pond, around 
which is a flock of children. Some of them, 
with trousers turned up, are wading into the 
water, or jumping from stone to stone along 
its margin. On the farther bank, some twen- 
ty feet across, a boy is throwing stones into 
the pond, childlike, wishing to hear the plash, 
and from the hollowness of the sound to 
estimate the depth. Some girls are lean- 
ing against the tree-trunks. Altogether, the 
scene is a half-happy, half-dreary one, with 
the falling leaf and gathering storm, and the 
hopeful, active life of childhood. 

Another picture of the same half-human, 
half-landscape interest is a scene in color and 
treatment much like the one last described. 
Drifts of cloud and reflected lights make the 
purple hills and distant woods desolate. In 
contrast with this lonely view, a pretty, fresh 
young girl is looking off into the distance 
from the brow of a hillock, where she and 
the spectator are supposed to stand. She is 
elegant and graceful, and resembles George 
H. Boughton’s type of women, but the pict- 
ure is singularly melancholy in its effect on 
the spectator, and is made even more so by 
the presence of this companion to his soli- 
tude. 

Mr. McEntee’s figures are but slightly sub- 
ordinate to his landscapes, and in this they 
have a very unusual advantage for American 
paintings. Our artists generally undertake 
only one branch of their profession ; their 
landscapes commonly have no dramatic in- 
terest, and in figure- paintings they make 
nothing of Nature. A high class of imagi- 
nation is required to combine these two, and, 
if successfully done, pictures of this kind are 
richer in feeling and in the impression they 
make than where humanity and Nature are 
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contemplated separately. In literature we 
see the good results of the combination, in 
the novels of Scott, George Eliot, and the 
Brontés, The wastes of the Solway Frith, 
with Darsie Latimer for a companion; the 
dreary regions of Yorkshire around Thorn- 
field Hall, in company with Jane Eyre; and 
the raging storms that end “ The Mill on the 
Floss,” with the drowned brother and sister, 
are infinitely real. If we contrast these scenes 
of Nature mingled with human life, we can 
see how vivid they are. By their side the 
finest descriptions of Nature alone are apt to 
be dull. It seems to us that the same motive 
may hold in art as in literature. 





Taree works by Millais were recently sold 
in London for extraordinary prices. ‘“ The 
Northwest Passage”’ brought four thousand 
five hundred guineas; ‘‘ Winter Fuel” and 
“Scotch Firs’? were sold for seven thou- 
sand guineas.... A trick from the stage 
has been borrowed at an exhibition in Lon- 
don. Miss Thompson’s * Roll-Call,” which 
set all England in a fever last summer be- 
cause the Prince of Wales had praised it, 
is illuminated at night by the lime - light. 
The effect is described as being very strik- 
ing, and it is intimated that we may soon ex- 
pect the device generally adopted at evening 
exhibitions. To this complexion, then, must 
our paintings come. . . . The discovery of five 
beautiful sculptures in Rome has created a sen- 
sation in art-circles in the imperial city. They 
were found on the Esquiline, where the mansion 
of the Lami is supposed to have stood. They 
consist of—1. A statue of a nymph coming 
out of the water; it is of Greek marble, and 
smaller than life, but it lacks the arms. 2. A 
colossal statue of Bacchus without the legs. 
8. A half-bust of the Emperor Commodus 
represented as Hercules, which is quite per- 
fect, and of Greek marble. 4. Two half-fig- 
ures of Tritons in Greek marble. 5. A head 
ofan Antinous, also of Greek marble. .. . The 
passion for restoration in England, which has 
destroyed the historical value of many build- 
ings, has cost no small sum. On Bath Abbey 
alone, a by no means large nor greatly dilapi- 
dated edifice, one hundred thousand dollars 
has been laid out, and, as the Athenaeum is in- 
formed, “‘ it looks nearly as good as new—in- 
deed, surprisingly clean and fresh!” . . . The 
queen became charmed with Mr. William 
Black’s “ Princess of Thule,” and the queen, 
therefore, has asked Lady Abercrombie to paint 
apicture of the heroine. Every woman in Eng- 
land now will read this novel, and hang fan- 
*y portraits of Sheila, the heroine, upon her 
walls... . Hunt’s portrait of Governor Dix, 
for the Capitol at Albany, is pronounced a fine 
Success. .. . A bronze statue of Robert Liv- 
ingstone, for the Capitol at Washington, is as- 
serted to be the best piece of sculpture there. 
:.+ Astatue of St. John, supposed to be by 
Donatello, long in the possession of a noble 
family in Pisa, is now declared by the sculptor 
Salvini to be undeniably by Michael Angelo. 
++. Germany has recently lost by death two 
Painters of more than ordinary merit, namely, 
Baron von Ramberg and August von Bayer. 
One of the best-known works of the former 
is “ The Emperor Frederick holding his Court 
at Palermo,” now at Munich. Von Bayer’s 
Paintings are mostly architectural in character, 
the “Minster at Freiberg” being one of the 
Most noted, . . . A school for artists in mosa- 
ies is proposed in Paris, . . . Herr Rau’s olay 
Model of the Schiller Monument, to be erect- 


ished. It isto be erected by May, 1876... . 
The publishers of the new Art-JourNAL 
(Messrs. Appleton & Co.) intend to give lib- 
eral space to illustrations of articles in the 
various arts of design—silver-ware, bronzes, 
decoration, wood-work, ete. ; and they invite 
for this purpose from designers and manufact- 
urers drawings of articles having a distinc- 
tive art-character. It is also their intention to 
give illustrated supplements of the more im- 
portant contributions of an art-character sent 
to the Centennial Exhibition, and they solicit 
from contributors to the exhibition facilities 
in the way of early drawings, or necessary in- 
formation, for carrying out this purpose. 





From Abroad. 


OUR PARIS LETTER. 
February 16, 1875. 
ALEXANDRE DUMAS AT THE ACADEMY. 


a - great literary event is at last over— 
Alexandre Dumas has been received at 
the Academy. The hall was densely crowded, 
and so great was the demand for tickets that 
Dumas, who had given away his own very 
limited supply to his family, was forced to ask 
for the return of several of them to give to 
friends whose claims were incontestable. Al- 
most all the Academicians were present, and 
there was an audible stir and movement in the 
assembly when the new member, grave and 
self-possessed, rose to commence his speech. 
Tt was, as is usual on such occasions, a very 
long one; but, as is not usual, it was very in- 
teresting. He found much to say about his 
predecessor, M. Lehun, whose chief claim to 
distinction appears to have been that he stole 
his ** Marie Stuart ’’ from Schiller’s tragedy, 
and marred it in. the stealing. Dumas deli- 
cately calls it “ writing ‘ Marie Stuart’ with 
the aid of Schiller,” and goes on to expatiate 
upon the difficulties of such atask. He cites 
Voltaire, who tried to mould “ Othello” into 
a French tragedy, and produced “ Zaire.” But, 
to quote the words of Dumas himself: ** Poets 
like Shakespeare are not such lions as can be 
tamed, decked out with philosophical maxims, 
and trained to leap gracefully through the 
hoops of a fashionable play. The king of the 
desert roared in such fearful fashion when he 
found himself in company with ‘ Sophonista’ 
and the ‘Chinese Orphan’ that his trainer 
thought it most prudent to drive him into 
his cage, and to send him back to the fogs of 
Great Britain, calling him a savage. It was 
agreed for a long time after that Voltaire was 
right. I do not accuse Voltaire of intentional 
injustice. He was sincere, and I find it very 
natural that the author of ‘La Pucelle’ should 
not have thoroughly understood Julia, Ophe- 
lia, and Desdemona. The honest and concil- 
iating Ducis tried later to remove the stigma 
from the English poet, and to make him ac- 
ceptable to sensible souls; but there is a cer- 
tain manner of excusing people which puts 
them more thoroughly in the wrong than do 
reproaches, and there are certain acquittals 
which are more humiliating than accusations.”’ 

In replying to the attack of M. Lehun upon 
“La Dame aux Camélias,”” which I quoted in 
my last, Dumas says: “Since, in the very 
hall where M, Lehun uttered these words in 
1858, I have the honor to-day, gentlemen, to 
speak before you (and it was not on that day 
that such a case could have been foreseen) ; 
since you have had the goodness—many to- 
morrow will call it the imprudence—to open 





*d at Marbach, the poet’s birthplace, is fin- 


your doors to one of those men whose works 


have been in this very place, and are still in 
other places, accused of immorality — since 
this man has the solemn opportunity, unique 
in the life of any writer, of defending his 
ideas before you—that is to say, before the 
most enlightened and most competent tribunel 
in the world—permit him to respond to this 
accusation of literary immorality which weighs 
upon him and upon a large number of his 
brethren ; and, to commence, suffer him to 
take issue against the famous phrase which 
pursues us everywhere, ‘Why do you invite 
our wives and our daughters to witness such 
spectacles ?’ 

**Tn the first place, gentlemen, we invite no 
one to come to listen to our dramas and our 
comedies. We write comedies and dramas, 
and we have them represented whenever the 
managers consent ; those come who will. Un- 
happily, nobody is forced to come. As to the 
women, we are not forced to invite them to 
come to the theatre ; they come of themselves, 
and they are right, for it is the place where 
they are the most studied. As to young girls, 
that is another question; we never invite 
them. There is no alliance possible between 
us and those delicate souls who have no exam- 
ples or lessons to receive save from their fam- 
ilies and their religion. We have no more 
right to know that there are such persons as 
young girls than they have to know that there 
are such persons as dramatic authors. Neither 
the innocent Agnes, who hides Horace in her 
room after having seen him from her balcony ; 
nor the cunning Rosina, who corresponds with 
Lindor after having perceived him from her 
window ; nor the tender Juliet, who grants a 
rendezvous to Romeo, the enemy of her fam- 
ily ; nor the ardent Desdemona, who abandons 
the paternal mansion to follow the negro 
Othello—are proper models to propose to our 
young girls, nor even pictures which they should 
be suffered to behold. Yet it would be unfortu- 
nate were we to be deprived of Agnes, Rosina, 
Julie, and Desdemona, because there are parents 
who insist upon taking their daughters to the 
theatre.” 

Dumas told the following anecdote respect- 
ing M. Lehun’s literary début, which was made 
by an ode on Napoleon published after the 
battle of Austerlitz: ‘‘ A few days after Aus- 
terlitz, the emperor was at Schénbrunn. With 
him were Prince Talleyrand, the Prince de 
Neufchatel, and Count Daru. The latter took 
the Moniteur from the mantel-piece, and com- 
menced to skim its contents. He soon gave a 
start of surprise. 

‘** What is it, Daru?’ asked the emperor. 

‘** Here, sire, in the Moniteur, is an ode 
upon the battle.’ 

“*Ah! And by whom?’ 

‘*¢M. Lehun, sire.’ 

‘¢¢ Read it.’ 

“* Count Daru commenced : 


“*Suspend thy flight. Whence comest thou, O 
Fame ? 
What do thy hundred voices through the world 
proclaim ? 
Aud what foes seek for defeat once 
more ? 
The Germans, Swiss, and Russians lift the 
lance! 
They threaten France ! 
Fly hence, O Goddess! tell they are no more !* 


** And the ode also continued its flight al- 
most always as wide and high as this fine 
opening, but that astonished no one—the ode 
was signed Lehun, At that epoch no one 
could believe that an ode signed Lehun could 
be by any other Lehun than the real, the fa- 
mous, the only authentic Lehun, who had 


War! 





been surnamed Lehun Pindar, What was rath- 
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er astonishing was that he should have selected 
such a subject. Lehun Pindar, the revolu- 
tionary poet, the poet of the Avenger, had 
then come over to the empire ! 

“** Let a pension of six thousand francs per 
annum be settled on M. Ecouchard Lehun,’ 
said the emperor. 

* But it was soon discovered that M. Lehun 
was totally innocent of this ode, and that it 
was the work of a college-student only twenty 
years old, who bore the same name. ‘The em- 
peror was the first to laugh at the mistake. 

“** Leave,’ said he, ‘the pension of six 
thousand francs to the old poet, and settle one 
of twelve hundred frances on the young one.’ ”’ 

Such are the dangers of having a common 
name. If the young poet had not been a Mr. 
Brown (in French), he would have been four 
thousand eight hundred francs per annum the 
richer. 

His “ Marie Stuart,’’ which gave to Rachel 
one of the most successful characters of her 
modern répertoire, owed all its success to its 
original author, Schiller. When M. Lehun, 
flushed with his success as an adapter, tried 
his hand at an original work, and wrote a 
tragedy called the * Cid of Andalusia,” a swift 
and complete failure came to prove to the poet 
that a successful thief is not always a success- 
ful originator. 

The Count d’Haussonville delivered the 
speech of welcome to his new and great col- 
league. How came he to be an Academician? 
Heaven only knows, That he is a nobleman 
of ancient and aristocratic family, a legitimist 
in politics. and a bitter foe to Bonapartism, is 
well known. He married Mademoiselle de Bro- 
giie, who was celebrated for her intellect and 
talents, so that it was said at the time, by a 
malicious wit, ‘‘ M. d’Haussonville thinks that 
he has become clever since he married Made- 
moiselle de Broglie, under the régime of a com- 
munality of goods.” He is very deaf, a defect 
which has, of course, hindered him from ever 
being present at the representation of any of 
Dumas’s plays, 80 he was forced to read them 
all before proceeding to the preparation of his 
address. In that address he managed to stick 
sundry pins into his new colleague while ap- 
parently patting him on the back! He was in 
particular very emphatic regarding the change 
in the ideas of M. Dumas toward erring wom- 
en, from the heights of clemency in the ** Dame 
aux Camélias” and the “‘ Ideas of Madame 
Aubray,”’ to the depths of severity in the 
* Affaire Clemenceau” and the ** Femme de 
Claude.”’ ‘* Marry her!” cries the novelist, 
on one hand; * Kill her!’’ he exclaims, on 
another. And, in “Monsieur Alphonse,” he 
prescribes a third and medium course, and 
sighs, ** Pardon her!”’ 

In the following manner did M. d’Haus- 
sonville make allusion to the vexed question 
of the non-admission to the Academy of the 
elder Dumas : ‘ 

** We feel, besides, that we have no wrongs 
to expiate toward the author of * Antony,’ 
of the ‘ Trois Mousquetaires,’ and of ‘ Ma- 
demoiselle de Belle-Isle.’ It was not we who 
forgot him. Our regulations, whose wisdom 
you have recognized since you submitted to 
them, forbid ua to bring our suffrages to any 
one who has not testified, by writing, a desire 
to belong to us. Your illustrious father would, 
without doubt, have received them had he 
asked for them. Like Balzac, Béranger, La- 
mennais, and many others, to speak only of 
the dead, he preferred to remain what you 
have styled somewhere an outside Academi- 
cian. As for yourself, sir, at the first sign you 
made we hastened to admit you, and we re- 

joice.” 





It is generally conceded that M. d’Hausson- 
ville’s address, in grace, wit, and brightness, 
surpassed that of the new Academician, I am 
told that Madame de Rothschild was among 
the unsuccessful applicants for tickets on the 
occasion, The dramatist is the second Dumas 
who has taken his seat in the Academy, the first 
being a chemist of some note, and not related 
in any way to the author of “‘ Monte Cristo.” 


AMERICAN SINGERS, 


I understand that our young compatriote, 
Miss Abbot, of whose voice and talents so 
much has been said, is to make her début in 
May in Italian opera, in London. Competent 
judges assure me, apart from the professional 
puffery and clap-trap of which this young lady 
has been the object, that a brilliant future is as- 
sured to her, if only her somewhat fragile phy- 
sigue prove adequate to sustain the heavy de- 
mands which the career of a prima donna will 
inevitably make upon it. She is at present very 
chary of her charming voice, and refuses to 
sing for any acquaintances or friends. I am 
told that a rare intelligence governs her stud- 
ies, and that she never hears any singer, 
whether good or bad, without learning some- 
thing, either an attraction to acquire or a fault 
to avoid. She has been singularly fortunate 





in her friends, Adelina Patti and Madame de | 


Rothschild being now interested in her suc- 
cess, and Clara Louise Kellogg having been 
her first friend. Among the other young sing- 
ers at present studying here is Miss Blanche 
Tucker, of Chicago, whose voice is of singu- 
larly sweet quality, though lacking at present 
in volume. She is a beautiful girl, and very 
winning and graceful in manner, two important 
adjuncts for success in her chosen profession. 
A young Cleveland lady, Miss Nannie Louise 
Hart, is singing, I am told, in Italy with great 
success. In voice, as well as person, she is 
said to resemble the lamented Parepa-Rosa, 
than which no higher compliment could be 
paid to a rising prima donna, Her stage-name 
is Alexandria Merrisini, Let us hope that Miss 
Abbot will be brave and sensible enough to 
follow the example set her by the most suc- 
cessful of American prime donne, Miss Kellogg, 
and that she will remain Miss Abbot on the 
stage, and not Italianize or Frenchify her sur- 
name. Mr, Henry Stanfield, of New York, is 
singing with brilliant success at Pisa, in Mar- 
chetti’s opera of “Ruy Blas.” He, too, has 
Italianized himself into Signor Del Fantis. 


OPERATIC AND DRAMATIC, 


The Opéra continues to alternate “ La Fa- 
vorita’ with “La Juive,” and “ Guillaume 
Tell” is announced for speedy representation, 
The Odéon has just produced a one-act come- 
dy in verse, by a young and wholly untried 
author, named Jacques Normand. Like “ La 
Belle Paule,”’ of M. Denayrouze, at the Comé- 
die last season, which was also a début and a 
one-act piece in verse, the new play, which is 
entitled ‘Le Troisiéme Larron”’ (“* The Third 
Thief”), has proved a great success, The plot 
is very simple. 
days of Louis XII. An old goldsmith, called 
Maitre Jacques, wishes to marry the charming 
Odette, who is just eighteen years of age. The 
Lord of the Manor (the scene is laid in Tou- 
raine) falls in love, in his turn, with the be- 
witching maiden, Count Robert is a good- 
looking fellow, and Odette has but to say the 
word to become a countess. But this word she 
refrains from uttering. Which will carry the 
day, the wealth of Maitre Jacques or the rank 
of Count Robert? Neither. It is the “ Third 
Thief,” Love, under the guise of the young 
page Réné, who carries off the prize. This pret- 


The action transpires in the ; 





ty, graceful trifle served as a groundwork for 
the really charming verses of the young poet, 
The applause was unbounded, and M. Jacques 
Normand has every reason to be satisfied with 
the brilliancy of his début. The critics hail in 
him a bud of dramatic promise for the future, 
and, if he look well to his laurels, he will 
probably, like M. Denayrouze, follow up this 
first success with a more important dramatic 
triumph. The actors of the Odéon went 
through their parts con amore. M. Dalis was 
admirable as Maitre Jacques ; Sicord was an 
excellent Couné ; and the plumptitudinous and 
charming Antonine was lovely as the roses in 
the graceful rile of Odette. 

The curtain has fallen on “‘ Orphée” at the 
Gaité, this time we verily believe for good, 
and “ Généviéve de Brabant’’ will probably 
be produced early next week. The photog- 
raphers of Paris have in vain implored Theo 
to sit to them in her Cupidon dress. The 
pretty actress was too mortally ashamed of 
her short tunic to perpetuate her semblance in 
that guise. 

There is no chance of a revival of the Italian 
opera here this season, unless, indeed, Stra- 
kosch should decide to take the Salle Venta- 
dour, and to bring Belocca here for a few 
nights. A certain degree of activity, which is 
now reigning in the hotel of the Marquise de 
Caux (Adelina Patti), seems to argue that this 
dark-eyed siren is about to return to her Pari- 
sian home. 





Panis, February Uth. 


“THE DAUGHTER OF ROLAND,” AT THE COMEDIE 
FRANCAISE. 


Tue literary and dramatic circles of Paris 
have experienced a new sensation in the brill- 
ijant and successful production of ‘ La Fille 
de Roland,” the new tragedy by the Viscount 
de Bornier, at the Comédie Frangaise. Years 
have passed—how many I will not pretend to 
say—since a work of such high literary char- 
acter has been represented, even on the boards 
of this most esthetic of theatres. A tragedy 
—an historical tragedy, and an historical tra- 
gedy in verse—that combination was enough 
to terrify even the boldest of managers, but 
M. Perrin has done and dared, and his deeds 
and daring have been hailed with acclamations 
by the public. “La Fille de Roland” isa 
great, a legitimate, and a thoroughly-deserved 
success. 

In the first place, it is interesting. The 
story, though not very novel, is well conceived 
and carefully elaborated with a due regard to 
dramatic effect. The action never flags, and 
the incidents, in natural and unforced pro- 
gression, lead up to the dénotiment, There are 
no episodes, no digressions, no “ padding,” to 
use a technical expression. The author hada 
noble idea to work out, and he bas adhered 
with artistic fidelity to the task. In the second 
place,it issympathetic. Every one of the char- 
acters, from Gerald and Ganelon down to Ra- 
genhardt, has a hold on our sympathies and 
our feelings. An atmosphere of moral purity 
and poetic beauty, of noble deeds and lofty 
thoughts, envelops the personages and inel- 
dents of the drama, Our hearts are touched, 
our imaginations exalted, our critical faculties 
fully satisfied, as we listen and behold. 

The scene is laid during the latter years of 
the reign of Charlemagne. More than thirty 
years have elapsed since the fatal defeat of Ron- 
cesvaux, and the death of the heroic Roland. 
Ganelon, the miserable traitor, whose treason 
brought about the disasters of that memorable 
day, was condemned to suffer death in punish- 
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ment for his crime. Bound, like Mazeppa, in 
Byron’s poem, to a wild-horse, which was then 
turned loose in the wilderness, he was res- 
cued, sorely mangled but still living, by a 
monk, who tended his wounds and restored 
him to health, 
Amoury, he dwells at a distance from the 
court and from his old companions-in-arms, 


devoured by remorse for his crime, and living | 


only for one being, his son Gerald, who, igno- 
rant of his father’s real name, has been bred 
up in all knightly virtues and exercises, and 
who cherishes an ardent admiration for the 
deeds and the character of Roland. In the first 
act we behold the interior of the stronghold 
of Count Amoury. Ganelon, in a passionate 
outburst of remorse, relates to the monk Rad- 
bert, his preserver, how, in the anguish of de- 
spair, he had sought the fatal defile’ of Ron- 
eesvaux, and had cried aloud to the shade of 
Roland for pardon. A voice, sepulchral and 
terrible, had made answer, ** Never!” Rad- 
bert strives to console him with the assurance 
that pardon is never denied to sincere peni- 
tence, and that the echoes, aided by his own 
fevered imagination, had alone produced the 
answering voice : 

“ The living, stung by hate as well as woe, 

Might dare to answer, Never! But the dead, 
They are more merciful.” 


Then enters the young knight Gerald, who 
has just succeeded in saving from the hands 
of the Saxons the Princess Berthe, the niece of 
Charlemagne, and the daughter of Roland and 
of his fair wife Aude. He has also taken cap- 
tive the chief of the Saxons, Hagenhardt, the 
son of the king Witikind, who, long years be- 
fore, had been slain in battle by Ganelon. The 
Saxon prince recognizes in the Count Amoury 
the knight to whom as a child he had knelt, 
suing vainly for mercy for his father. Ragen- 
hardt is condemned to death, but, on the in- 
tercession of Berthe, his life is saved on condi- 
tion that he will embrace Christianity. 

Nothing can be imagined more strikingly 
picturesque and characteristic than the figure 
of this young barbarian, with his drooping, 
blond mustache, long huir, and glittering ar- 
mor, He looks as though he had stepped from 
one of Retszch’s outlines. Laroche, who has 
just been elected soviétaire to the Comédie, 
and who is an exceedingly handsome man, 
played the part with all the energy and care 
which this important yet brief rile demanded, 
The Saxon rewards Serthe for her intercession 
by warning her not to attempt to leave the 
fortress, as the Saxon bands are on the morrow 
totake possession of the roads. And Gane- 
fon, with a trembling heart, consents to guard 
the daughter of the hero whose death he had 
caused. 

In the second act the catastrophe which 
Ganelon had dreaded has occurred. Gerald 
loves Berthe, and would fain accompany her to 
the court of Charlemagne, there to prove by 
noble deeds his worthiness to win her hand. 
In vain does the wretched father forbid him to 
confess his passion, or to follow out his de- 
sign. In an exquisite love-scene, full of noble 
and exalted tenderness, Berthe, availing her- 
telf of hor royal origin, avows the love which 
she knows so well is shared by her gallant 
young preserver : 

“Tlove you, Gerald, e’en as you love me ; 

T have deserved your heart ; and day by day 

T saw your new-born love grow as mine grew. 

Vain was your silence, for that silence spoke— 

Heart hearkens unto heart by force repressed. 
more you strove to hide your gen'rous pain, 

The better, Gerald, were yon understood. 

Ab, was ; wrong? And since my name, my 

rank, 


Under the name of Count | 





Forbid your proud soul to avow your love, 

‘Tis I who first must speak. Aud I am proud— 

With pride that conquers every other pride— 

To have the right to offer you my heart." 

Shuddering, Amoury yields to the claim of 
Berthe, and she departs with her knight under 
the guidance of the aged Naim, Duke of Ba- 
varia, one of the few survivors of the fatal 
fight of Roncesvaux. 

“Count,” cries Berthe, on departing— 
“Count, do you blame me still? Does your heart 

hold 
Some dread unspoken? Lo! I take your son 
From you to give him as a last farewell 
To France, to Charlemagne, to Heaven itself!" 

In this act ocours the chant of the two 
swords, ‘* Joyeuse and Durandol,’”’ which Mo- 
renet-Sully, who plays Gerald, declaims with 
infinite fire, and which, by its patriotic allu- 
sions, never fuils to arouse a frenzy of enthu- 
siasm in the audience. 

In the third act we find ourselves at the court 
of Charlemagne at Aix-la-Chapelle. The aged 
sovereign and his warriors are mourning over 
the prowess of a Saracen prince, who is the 
possessor of Durandol, the sword of Roland, 
which was captured at Roncesvaux, and who 
has defied to single combat under the walls of 
Aix and slain the best and bravest of the 
young Christian knights. It is Charlemagne 
himself who finally decides upon accepting 
the pagan hero’s challenge : 

“ Too great were my remorse did I remain: 
When glory's o'er, what's left to monarchs ?— 
Death!" 


But Gerald presents himself as a champion | 


of the Christian cause, avowing to rescue Du- 
randol or to perish. Charlemagne places in 
his hands his own sword, the renowned Joy- 
euse, and bids him God-speed. Left alone, 
Berthe and the venerable monarch watch with 
varying hope and fear the progress of the com- 
bat from an open window. A wild burst of 
exultation and thankfulness to Heaven from 
Derthe heralds the return of Gerald, pale, un- 
helmed, and wounded, but victorious, and 
bearing the rescued sword of Roland, freed at 
last from the clutch of the infidel. The hand 
of Berthe is to be the young hero’s recom- 
pense. The court, the emperor, and the lovers, 
depart ; one man lingers behind—it is Gane- 
lon. Ina soliloquy, full of joyous exultation, 
he rejoices over the triumph of his son, and 
casts all fear of recognition aside, and for the 
first time believes in the pardon of his sin by 
the dead hero that he betrayed. He turns, 
and finds himself face to face with Charle- 
magne. 

The monarch recognizes at once the traitor 
he had believed dead, but, in pity for his re- 
pentance and in mercy for Gerald, he consents 
not to reveal his secret on condition that, un- 
der pretext of a vow made at the moment of 
the combat, Ganelon will, immediately after 
the marriage, depart for Palestine, never to re- 
turn. 

The curtain rises on the last act. The 
court and sovereign are met together to pro- 
ceed to the nuptials of Gerald and Berthe. 
But, before the ceremony can take place, a 
noble proceeds, according to law, to ask if 
there be any present who know of just cause 
or impediment to the union: 


* Hence, from those motives by the law foreseen, 
Does any one oppose this marriage ? 
“ I ! ” 


It is the voice of Ragenhardt, the Saxon 
captive, that speaks. But, merciful even in 
his vengeance, he will not expose Ganelon be- 


fore his son; he leaves to him the task of re- 
vealing himself to Gerald the fearful secret. 


| Left alone, the miserable fatuer makes full con- 
| feasion to his son. Struck to the heart, Gerald 
| recoils with the single ery of * Berthe/” 

*“O noble soul! 
This was thy first thought—not a curse on me!" 


cries Ganelon, 


“T curse thee? Never—not e’en in this hour; 
Thou must have suffered much—J euffer so," 


! mournfully makes answer Gerald, with pathos 
more full of reproach than anger or impreca- 
tions. Ganelon goes from him after a last and 
eternal furewell. Then enter again Crarle- 
magne, Berthe, and all the court. The scene 
that ensues is noble and touching to the last 
degree. From his throne, Charlemagne gives 
honor to the young hero who has rescued 
Durandol from the infidel and saved the honor 
of France. One by one the surviving suffer- 
ers by the treason of the sire come forward to 
show favor and to shower blessings on the son. 
Naim, the aged Duke of Bavaria and survivor 
of Roncesvaux, advances first. Pointing to his 
scarred brow, he says, solemnly : 


“Behold my scars, for thou canst see them still! 
Honor to thee, O Gerald ! for thy triumph 
Of yesterday renews thy father’s honor!" 


The sole heir of one of the heroes slain on 
that disastrous day craves permission to clasp 
the hero’s victorious hand. Geoffroy and Hugh, 
the nephews of Archbishop Turpin, next come 
forward : 

“Lo! we are Turpin'’s nephews ; 
If thou wilt, Gerald, we are thy brothers!" 








| 


The aged squire of Roland sinks weeping 
on his knees before him, and demands permis- 
sion to kiss the hand— 


‘“* That has avenged my Roland and us all.” 


Finally, Charlemagne refers the last deci- 
sion to Berthe, Shall the daughter of Roland 
give her hand to the son of the traitor Gane- 
lon? In a speech full of noble and tender 
enthusiasm, she avows her undying love, her 
unshaken reverence for her young, heroic lover, 
and her willingness to follow him at once to 
the altar, happy and proud in the thought of 
becoming his wife. But Gerald meets the prof- 
fered restoration of his honor and his happiness 
with a noble refusal : 


* Let me explain my meaning unto you, 
My emperor—my Berthe—to you all: 
Yes, sire, these honors and this boundless favor, 
I must refuse if I would merit them ; 
The inner voice, that cannot lie, declares 
I am the son of crime, not penitence, 
To teach a loftier lesson to all eyes, 
The suff'ring must be equal to the sin. 
The sire will easier pardon win from you 
If, i t, the son cond himeelf ; 
Elee men will say, in citing my example, 
‘The expiation equaled not the crime ;' 
And I would rather crush my heart this moment 
Than live to witness one day your amaze. 
Yes, ye who pity now my agony, 
And who console me in these fearful pangs, 
Might find the impulse of your generoue hearts 
Arrested in beholding me more blest. 
My father is an exile. We will go 
Together. Fate has linked us to the end, 
Oh, let my anguish serve at least to teach 
How ‘gainst the fiend of Treason ye should strive ! 
Think of your children! Think, of such a crime 
They will be victims to eternity ; 
Nor can remorse, and all the tears of earth, 
And all the rains of heaven, the stain efface.” 


In vain does Berthe plead for her lost hap- 
piness : 


* And I, Gerald, I— 
Why smite me thus ? What have I done to thee? 


“Tis Destiny that smites us,” 
makes answer Gerald. 
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“ Why, then, be 
Accomplice of this fate? Why cast away 
Thy happiness ? 
** Wouldst have me blush for it?” 
is the inflexible reply. And Berthe submits : 
“ Who loves thee is like to thee ; 
God made our hearts alike, may God unite them ; 
Gerald, farewell!" 

And Charlemagne, giving him the sword 
Durandol, bids him go forth to combat the 
Saracens, with the words: 

“ Barons—princes—bend ye all before 
Him who departs. He's greatest of us all!” 

Thus disappears forever the hero of the trag- 
edy, Like Zannhduser and Lohengrin, given 
a beautiful and poetic image of chivalrous and 
Christian faith and virtue, he fudes from our 
sight into the dim shadows of the infinite. A 
noble and original ending, which fitly closes a 
noble and poetic work. 

I must add one more quotation before I close 
this branch of the subject. Gerald, in speaking 
of his love for Berthe, and its frank avowal, 
says: 

* The noblest feelings cast all veils aside ; 
Heaven is not heaven when its stars are hid." 


I have left myself but little space to speak 
of the interpretation of this fine tragedy. The 
young Dupont Vernon has made a vivid im- 
pression by his admirable impersonation of the 
false Count Amoury—the unhappy Ganelon— 
and his make-up as an aged man was wonder- 
fully artistic; the noble and stately presence 
and majestic diction of Maubant made of him 
the very ideal of Charlemagne ; Mounet-Sully, 
whose fiery and impassioned genius only needs 
forming and finish to shine the most lustrous 
gem in the diadem of La Comédie, was superb 
as Gerald ; of Laroche, as Ragenhardt, | have 
already spoken ; as to Sarah Bernhardt, as Ber- 
the, the trouble is that there is so little space 
for any display of her most refined, exquisite, 
and tender talent. The character is a subordi- 
nate one, but it gives opportunity in one or two 
places for a display of those marvelous quali- 
ties of diction, that pure and elevated tender- 
ness, which are the distinguishing characteris- 
tics of the genius of this great actress. The 
costumes were of studied and careful accuracy. 
The characters looked as though they had been 
transferred to the stage from some old illu- 
minated manusseript. Lucy H. Hoopsr. 


OUR LONDON LETTER. 
February 19, 1875. 

For the nonce, there is not much doing in 
the publishing world. Perhaps that is the 
reason why Mr. Stefan Poles, the well-known 
Polish patriot, has chosen the present moment 
to produce his pamphlet on “‘ The Actual Con- 
dition of the British Museum.” This is sure 
to create quite a storm in some circles. Mr. 
Poles’s object is to show that the Museum li- 
brary—the grandest in the world, probably— 
is sadly mismanaged, and, to say truth, he 
proves his point. With the head librarian 
and secretary, Mr. Winter Jones—a gentleman 
whose salary is twelve hundred pounds a year 
—our author deals most unmercifully. He has 
only the education of an ordinary attorney’s 
clerk, says Mr. Poles in effect ; he is churlish, 
wasteful, inconsiderate ; he promotes his friends 
and relations to the exclusion of their betters. 
In short, Mr. Jones, according to our author, 
is “‘a kind of literary Mrs. Squeers. He gov- 
erns by a system of terrorism.’’ These are 
very grave charges, and the head librarian’s 
right-hand men—many of whom, strangely 
enough, are his relatives—do not come off 





more lightly. Incidentally we learn that Mr. 
George Smith—whose Assyrian discoveries 
have just been alluded to by Dr. Cumming as 
forming ‘ta most providential and valuable 
testimony to the truth of Christianity ’’—gets 
only two hundred pounds a year, while at least 
half a dozen “‘jobbing ignoramuses” receive 
more than double that amount. Dwelling on 
“the waste of public money,’’ Mr. Poles shows 
that it has “cost nearly one-third as much to 
keep up the Museum for the last ten years as 
for the previous hundred and ten years ’’—that 


is to say, up to March, 1873, the total expense | 


of maintaining the institution for the first- 
named period had been three million four 
hundred fifty-two thousand eight hundred and 
sixty-three pounds, of which sum more than 
seven hundred and seventy thousand pounds 
stands to the account of the latter. Some of 
his statistics are curious. Take these: “ Here, 
for instance, is the little item of bookbinding. 
So far as I can gather, it comes to forty-five 
hundred pounds a year, and represents the 
binding of eight thousand seven hundred and 
forty-five volumes and five hundred and thirty- 
nine pamphlets. This makes the average cost 
nine shillings and sixpence a volume or pam- 
phiet, for binding alone—a rather portentous 
sum. ‘Take another. The British Museum 
is no doubt a big place, and must cost a good 
deal to keep clean, but is the public prepared 
to learn that twenty-four window-cleaners are 
employed at fifteen hundred pounds a year 
and all their materials found them, while a 
‘foreman of window-cleaners’ has close upon 


one hundred pounds a year to see them do ; 


their duty? After this we can hardly grudge 
the one hundred and fifty pounds for brooms, 
brushes and pails; the two hundred pounds 
for washing the dusters and towels; and the 
one hundred and forty-nine pounds for beat- 
ing carpets—how many, and how often t—or 
the four housemaids at twenty-one to twenty- 
five shillings a week.’”? Obviously, as the 
elder Sam Weller philosophically remarked, 
“something is wrong somewhere.”’ Gov- 
ernment inquiry may perhaps be instituted. 
Meanwhile, the general opinion seems to be 
that Mr. Jones is by no means the right man 
in the right place. 

Among forthcoming works, the one most 
anxiously looked for by littérateurs is Brown- 
ing’s new volume of poems. It is not yet in 
type. Mr. Swinburne has also a volume in the 
press—a collection of essays on Matthew Ar- 
nold, his bosam friends Rossetti and Morris, 
and others; so has Dr. W. C. Bennett, who 
is going to give us a second series of his 
“Songs for Sailors.” Talking of the genus 
irritabile reminds me that a novel edition of 
the works of the “ Divine Will” is on the 
point of appearing from the firm of Messrs. 
Chatto and Windus. It is to be a fac-simile 
reproduction, by a photographic process, of the 
first folio—fuc-simile in every thing but size; 
that will be smaller, and the price will be small 
indeed—only seven shillings and sixpence. 
But few other works are announced, but I hear 
that Mr. Frederick Harrison is preparing a vol- 
ume of political essays, and thet Mr. Charles 
Gibbon, of “Robin Gray” and “In Honor 
Bound” etc., will have ready in a month or so 
another Scotch novel, ‘‘ Ravelston.’’ By-the- 
way, the last-named author has been in luck’s 
way of late. An Edinburgh lady who admired 
his writings died recently, leaving him a thou- 
sand pounds. No; the halcyon days for literary 
men are not yet past. Why, just see how they 
are appreciated! Wasn’t it only the other 
week that Tennyson was offered a baronetage, 
and that the queen wanted to make a K. C. B. 
of the gray-headed philosopher of Chelsea? 








And now hasn’t our august sovereign been 
** pleased to ask”? Lady Abercrombie, one of 
her ladies-in-waiting, to paint a portrait of 
Sheila, the heroine of Mr. Black’s “ Princess 
of Thule?” hasn’t the German emperor sent a 
costly bracelet, with a portrait of his mother, 
to Miss Hudson, the authoress of the “ Life 
and Times of Queen Louisa of Prussia?” and 
hasn’t Mr. Hubert Smith, the writer of ‘* Tent 
Life with English Gipsies in Norway,” had a 
gold medal bearing the likeness of the king 
bestowed upon him by his majesty of Sweden? 

It can no longer be said that Shakespeare 
spells ‘*bankruptcy.”’ Messrs. Bateman and 
Hollingshead have proved the erroneousness 
of thisidea. At the Gaiety ‘“‘ The Midsummer- 
Night’s Dream ” is now running, and “‘ draws.” 
For why? Mr. Phelps plays Bottom. At an- 
other house of which Mr. Hollingshead is the 
lessee, ** As You Like It’? has been revived, 
with Mr. and Mrs. Kendal (Madge Robertson), 
Mr. Hermann Vazin, and Mr. Cecil, in the 
principal characters. At the Lyceum we still 
have *‘ Hamlet,” and, what is more, crowds 
throng nightly to see it. Mr. Bateman may 
well rejoice! He has sent round a circular to- 
day inviting the London editors to be present 
at the ‘‘ hundredth consecutive representation 
of Hamlet’ on the 26th! Lecocq’s ‘Le Prés 
St.-Gervain” is one of the very best comic 
operas ever produced on the English stage, 
and it goes merrily at the Criterion. T. W. 
Robertson’s ‘* Society ” has been revived at the 
Prince of Wales’s, and a poor version of * Un- 
cle Tom’s Cabin” at the Lyceum, while at the 
Globe Miss Lydia Thompson and her troupe 
still reign supreme. There is no sign yet of 
the end of “* Bluebeard,” which is now pre- 
ceded by “‘ Lady Audley’s Secret.” While on 
subjects theatrical, let me mention that Mr. 
W. H. Wills has written a spectacular drama 
—one founded on the Jate Canon Kingsley’s 
“* Hypatia ’—and that Mr, Arthur Sullivan has 
a comic opera in hand for the Royalty. 

After a long tour in the provinces, Miss 
Thompson’s “ Roll-Call” has been brought 
back to London. Everybody who has not 
already scen the famous little picture is 
now hieing to Messrs. Dickinson’s gallery. 
These gentlemen will, it is said, clear no jess 
than twenty-five thousand pounds by their 
speculation. What potency there is in the 
praise of loyalty! At Messrs, Phillips and 
Sons’ room in Bond Street, a Murillo is being 
exhibited. The subject is “‘ The Virgin of the 
Rosary,” and represents the Holy Virgin seated 
with the infant Saviour on her knee. In her 
hand is a chaplet, and a great many cherubs 
and angels hover around. The picture is one 
of rare merit. It will be sold in a few days. 
A large collection of works by the elder Lin- 
nell is to be seen just now at the Pall Mall 
Gallery. It comprises numerous fine speci- 
mens of our great landscape-painter’s style, 
Moreover, as many spurious Linnells are about, 
this collection is especially interesting. Lin- 
nell’s “* The Dusty Road” went for nine hun- 
dred and fifty guineas at a sale at Messrs. Chris- 
tie’s the other day. 

Mademoiselle Tietjens has recovered from 
her recent illness. She has been singing at 
Birmingham with Mesdames Otto-Alosleben 
and Patey. When Mr. Mapleston begins the 
operatic season at Drury Lane the week after 
Easter, she will take her place as leading 
prima donna. At the Monday Popular Con- 
certs, Joachim, Peatti, and Marie Krebs, have 
been the great attractions. The lady is an 
especial favorite. A cantata by a native com- 
poser is to be brought out on the 27th at the 
Crystal Palace. Its title is “Joan of Arc;" 
its author, Mr. Alfred Holmes. Madame Otto- 
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Alosleben will take the réle of the heroine, 
Two more musical items, and I have done: 
The foundation-stone of the new opera-house 
on the Thames embankment will, it is thought, 
be laid by the Prince of Wales. Mr. Mac- 
farren is going to write an orchestral work for 
the Philharmonic Society. 

Witt WitriaMs. 





Science, Invention, Discovery. 


THE GUNWALE GATLING GUN. 


HILE the philanthropist and enlight- 
ened statesmen are engaged in every 
effort toward persuading mankind that war is 
unworthy an advanced and refined civiliza- 
tion, the chemist, inventor, and artisan, are 
equally active in improving the methods by 
which wars may be carried on. There are 
those who argue, and not without a certain 
degree of reason, that the more destructive 
the weapons, the less willing will men be to 
engage in war, and that, by so much as you 
lessen the chances of a man’s returning from 
the battle, by so much you lessen his desire 
to enter it. 

To this order of reasoners doubtless be- 
long the inventors of those modern death- 
dealing weapons, the Gatling gun, the breech- 
loading rifle, and the torpedo. With the 
record of the recent Franco-German War still 
fresh in the memory, our readers need not to 
beinstructed regarding the form and fearful 
eficiency of the Gatling gun, which, under 
the French name “ mitrailleur,” was the ter- 
ror of their enemies, and the main hope of 
their armies. The true character of this for- 
midable weapon can be best understood from 
& brief description of a trial made at Shoe- 
buryness, England, several years since. At 
that time a small Gatling gun of forty-two- 
one-hundredths of an inch calibre, having 
ten steel rifled barrels, arranged around a 
central bar, was caused to fire three hundred 
and fifty shots a minute. In a second trial, 
where a larger gun was used, the target was 
composed of dummies or wooden men repre- 
senting a company front dispersed in irregu- 
lar order. The balls were fired from this gun 
at the astonishing rate of three hundred and 
feventy-five a minute, the distance being 
fourteen hundred yards, As a result, it was 
found that, of the one hundred and thirty- 
six dummies representing men, ninety - nine 
were struck so as to produce instant death, 
td the average hits were four for each man. 
With these facts in mind, it is difficult to con- 
teive of an enthusiasm so great that the in- 
Yentor of this murderous weapon should, by 
bis own confession, admit that, since he first 
conceived of a machine-gun, the perfection 
of it has been the controlling idea of his life. 
Leaving the advocates of peace and the invent- 
ors of these improved weapons of war to the 
wttling of their own disputes, we would direct 
Mention to a very recent and ingenious adap- 
lation of the Gatling gun to naval warfare. 

The accompanying illustration of the gun- 
vale Gatling gun will convey to the reader a 
hotion as to its purpose, and the method by 

uich it is obtained. In the old times the 

-of-war’s man knew no more startling 


summons, “ Boarders and pikemen away!” 
In answer to this call, those assigned to the 
duty would quickly arm themselves with axes, 
pikes, and muskets, and arranged alongside, 





Gunwale Gatling Gun. 


would await the approach of the enemy’s 
fleet. In the new order of things, the pike 
and the boarding-axe, the musket and the 
pistol, all give way to their grand rival, the 
machine-gun, This, as here illustrated, is 
fixed upon the gunwale, and is so adjusted 
that it may be depressed thirty degrees. With 
this power of depression, combined with the 
swivel-mounting, the weapon may be made 
to comnmnd the whole range of approach, 
and thus the possibility of being boarded 
from small boats is hardly to be considered. 
So much for the genius of the inventor, who, 
it will not be denied, has done his work well; 
and yet we confess that never do we review 
works of this order without returning again 
with increased earnestness to the considera- 
tion of that better service which is rendered 
by those friends of progress whose labor it 
has been to create a sentiment against war, 
rather than perfecting the means for its more 
fatal efficiency. 





WAVES VERSUS RAIN-DROPS. 


Tue students of science of the present 
day may be divided into two classes, or rather 
there may be indicated two separate and dis- 
tinct orders of scientific research—that relat- 
ing to discovery or original investigation, and 
that which has as its main purpose the verifi- 
cation or disproval of accepted ideas. It is to 
the latter of these orders that all the so- 
called traditions and superstitions regarding 
the nature and significance of natural phe- 





und than the pipe or rattle, followed by the 


the most learned in these matters are the sail- 

ors. Nor is this surprising when we consider 

that these workers above all other are brought 

most closely in contact with Nature in her 

more violent or mysterious processes, and 
| thus, seeing first the direct cause and then 
the result, they at once attempt to reconcile 
these in the way that best pleases their fancy 
or harmonizes with the facts. Among the 
most prevalent of these nautical notions is 
that which ascribes to the rain the pow- 
er of beating down the sea, Observing, as 
they often have, that a violent rain-storm re- 
sults in a decrease in the height and force of 
the waves,-the conclusion was a natural one, 
and in this instance, if not in many others, it 
is in the main correct. That the fact might 
not be permitted to pass unverified, however, 
Professor Osborne has submitted it to a cru- 


b cial test, and given the results in the form of 


a report to the Literary and Philosophical 
Society of Manchester. The character of 
these experiments, and the nature of the re- 
sults, may be the better understood by the 
aid of the accompanying illustration, coupled 
with a brief review of Professor Osborne’s 
paper, 

The apparatus used was a simple rose-jet, 
such as is fitted to the spout of the ordi- 
nary watering-pot, and a large glass tumbler 
or beaker. Having nearly filled the vessel 
with pure water, a thin layer of colored 
liquid is introduced so gently that it shall 
spread itself over the surface. Now, if upon 
this surface a jet from the spout is permitted 
to fall, two results follow: The first of these 
is apparent on the surface, and consists of 
the small waves or rings, which, having their 
origin at the point of contact of the drop 
with the water, spread out in concentric 
rings over the surface. The second result, 
and the one of most significance in the pres- 
ent discussion, is the effect caused by the 
drop under the surface. This effect, as shown 
in the illustration, may be described as fol- 
lows : Each drop on striking the surface, which 
is colored, sends down one or more masses 
of colored water in the form of vortex rings. 
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These rings descend with a gradually diminish- 
ing velocity and with increasing size to a dis- 
tance of several inches, generally as much as 
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eighteen below the surface. Each drop sends 
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several of these rings, though the first is the 
most distinct in form and decided in char- 
acter. The size of these rings depends on 
that of the drop which causes them, and this 
size increases as they descend till they reach 
the average diameter of two inches. The 
significance of the rings appears in the fact 
that they not only disturb the water, but car- 
ry down certain portions that are on the sur- 
face. It is evident that this transposition of 
the moving water above—supposing the sea 
to be in wave-motion—to the still water be- 
low must have a decided effect in modifying 
this motion. As illustrating this, we are bid- 
den to imagine a layer of water adjacent to 
the surface and a few inches thick to be flow- 
ing in one direction over the lower water 
which is at rest. The effect of a descending 
drop would be to knock some of the moving 
water into that which is at rest, and a cor- 
responding quantity of water would have to 
rise to fill its place, so that the upper layer 
would lose some of its motive force, which 
has been transferred to the layer below. In 
the same way the wave-motion, of whatever 
nature it be, is modified by the action of rain- 
drops upon the surface, which transfer it 
to the lower strata. Whether this explana- 
tion is to be regarded as final may be a ques- 
tion, since the true character of wave-motion 
is more complex than Professor Osborne 
would seem to indicate. Yet no less credit 
is due to him for the ingenious methods 
which he has adopted for illustrating the 
fact; and the data thus obtained are at the 
service of any who would use them in the 
construction of what might be a more satis- 
factory theory. 


Ir is with a worthy and pardonable pride 
that the attention of American readers is from 
time to time directed to the achievements of 
our native men of science. Until a very recent 
date it has been the fashion of our neighbors 
over the sea to speak in a patronizing way of 
what America is doing for science, as though, 
at our best, we had yet much to learn and still 
more to accomplish before we could claim a 
place among the leading workers in these 
fields. Such being the condition of things, we 
have to thank the planet Venus for granting 
our astronomers a chance to compete directly 
with their fellows of other lands. And now 
that the returns from the transit - observing 
parties are being received, we find that in a 
quiet way, with very little aid from the gov- 
ernment, we have more than held our own, 
In the view of this success, it may be of 
interest to hear what an Englishman has to 
say on this subject, and those of our readers 
who have come to think lightly of the relative 
standing and work of American students will 
do well to listen to the following testimony of 
an eminent English astronomer. The paper 
from which we quote appears in the English 
Mechanic, February 12th, and is mainly occu- 
pied with a comparison of the English and 
American Transit campaigns. The writer, 
however, prefaces his main discussion with 
certain general references, which are alike 
worthy and just. After stating that ‘“‘ we Eng- 
lish, unless stirred by emulatiog, are slow to 
move, and, though we do things in a thorough 
way, we seldom select the most effective meth- 
ods for achieving our ends,” the writer adds: 
“Our American cousin is less ponderous in 
his movements, and, though to the orthodox 
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British mind his methods may sometimes seem 
rough -and-ready, yet he generally manages 
to accomplish his object, which, after all, is the 
important point.” After a brief reference to 
our method of travel, its superiority to the Eng- 
lish system, and the achievements of our Sig- 
nal-Service Bureau, which furnishes “* morn- 
ing and evening weather announcements, nine 
times out of ten correct, while we” (in Eng- 
land) “ are laboriously and at great expense 
publishing each day announcements of the 
weather of the day before,’’ he advances to the 
discussion of individual cases where Ameri- 
ean research has resulted in the solution of 
problems over which the workers of the Old 
World have labored in vain. As the statement 
of these special cases will serve to fortify us 
against the charge that little original research 
is made in this country, we give it at some 
length, both in justice to the successful stu- 
dents and as an evidence that the rank we can 
justly claim is no mean one. After stating 
that the English got the start of us in the mat- 
ter of solar prominences, the writer adds : 


**But the Americans showed us how to settle 
the question of the Corona, which we had been 
ttering over ineffectually ; and it must never 
be forgotten that our Eclipse successes in 1870 
and 1871 were due to their example. Profess- 
or Young, in America, has gone far ahead of 
us in the analysis of solar surroundings. Pro- 
fessor Langley’s investigation of the details 
of the sun’s surface is far better than any yet 
made by European astronomers. They first 
photographed the moon, though some of cur 
writers conveniently forgot the Drapers, as 
well as later successes of Rutherfurd. Every 
European attempt to measure the duration of 
the lightning-flash, or of the electric spark, 
failed ; but Professor Rood (of Columbia Col- 
lege, New York) has not oy | measured the 
duration of the electric spark, but has actually 
succeeded in determining the relative duration 
of different portions of the flash. And this is 
only one instance out of several in which Pro- 
fessor Rood has accomplished a feat of this 
sort—I mean, the mastery of an experimental 
roblem of exceeding delicacy. Professor 
ayer (of the Stevens Institute, Hoboken) has 
successfully dealt with acoustical problems 
which had been practically abandoned as too 
difficult by European experimenters.”’ 


After such a forcible admission of our 
worth, it is but natural that, as an Englishman 


| writing to Englishmen, Professor Proctor 


should feel called upon to qualify or explain 
his enthusiasm. This he does in a closing sen- 
tence, the truth of which will be recognized, 
though we question whether we have been 
more “ offended” than amused at the course 
of our foreign critic. ‘It is not unlikely,” 
he adds, “‘that I may be disposed to speak 
more strongly of some instances of their pow- 
er of dealing with some difficult problems, 
because of the calm assumption of superiority 
observable in most European references to 
American science—a line adopted in ignorance, 
no doubt, but which must be more or less 
offensive to Americans.”” Our readers may re- 
call an expression of our own akin to this, 
when we once had occasion to notice the su- 
perioriy of interest manifested by our popular 
journals in scientific subjects. Whatever be 
the comparative value of the labors of our 
own and of foreign meu of science, it cannot 
be dénied that the American readers are 
more fully informed of all progress in science 
than are the people of other countries. Hav- 
ing devoted this space to a general reference 
to American labor in original research, Profess- 
or Proctor enters upon an able comparative 
review of the work of the Transit of Venus 
observing- parties from the two countries. 
The conclusions reached are of a nature to 
command the wisdom, zeal, and forethought 
of American astronomers, whose labors were 


abundantly successful. And it is gratifying to 
hear, from such a worthy source, that whether 
the arrangements of the Americans be re- 
garded in general or as to details, they were 
well - advised and skillful. Although the 
theme is a welcome one, we certainly should 
not have given it so extended a consideration 
but for the possible bearing of these facts 
on future action. Having in this instance 
shown ourselves abundantly worthy, it would 
seem to justify our claims for greater consid- 
eration at home; and we doubt not that when 
the next demand for aid in similar service is 
made, it will be met with the willing indorse- 
ment that the success of these labors seems 
justly to merit. 


Awone the most important problems, in the 
department of applied science, is that which 
relates to the securing of a pliable or malleable 
glass. From time to time some announce- 
ment appears that at last the discovery has 
been made, and hereafter we would be per- 
mitted to handle our glass with as little care 
as wood or metal. In spite of these promises 
of enthusiastic inventors, however, the ques- 
tion is still an open one, and the discovery 
awaits the discoverer. In the mean time, 
however, approaches are being made, and, al- 
though the main end has not been attained, 
certain results have been reached of great sig- 
nificance. Among the more recent of these 
processes for toughening glass is that pro- 
posed by a Frenchman, and which consists in 
heating the glass to redness, and then cooling 
it in oil. The value of this process is attested 
by Mr. C. W. Siemens, F. R. 8., who speaks 
on the authority of his brother, the well- 
known glass-maker of Dresden. The English 
Mechanic, in noticing this fact, gives a con- 
densed account of certain test experiments, 
and the results as there recorded would seem 
to justify the claims of the inventor. The ac- 
count is as follows: ‘“‘A sheet of ordinary 
glass rather Jess thana quarter of an inch in 
thickness was fixed in a wooden frame and 
placed on the floor of a room. A brass ball, 
weighing about three and a half ounces, was 
then dropped upon it from gradually-increas- 
ing heights, till it was shattered when the ball 
fell about nine and ahalfinches. A sheet of the 
new toughened glass, only half the thickness, 
was then substituted, and resisted the falling 
weight till a height of nearly nineteen feet had 
been reached.”’ 


Ir might justly have been expected that 
now that the English Government, in answer 
to the petitions of its scientific subjects, has 
consented to fit out and dispatch a new arctit 
expedition, there might for a time, at least, 
be peace between them, and yet the prospect 
is by no means a peaceful one. The present 
cause of complaint is found in the fact that the 
queen, in her late speech, made no referent? 
to the interests of science, for which neglect 
Lord Rayleigh, the seconder of the address, 
called her majesty to account, and ‘ courage 
ously’? pointed out the omission from the 
speech of any reference to the recent Transit 
of-Venus observations, or the forthcoming 
arctic expedition. Elsewhere we have pre 
sented certain facts regarding the success of 
the former of these projects, which may havé 
had great weight with her majesty in com 
mending silence ; and, with this record befor 
her, she may have concluded to await the retum 
of the arctic expedition before directing publit 
attention too pointedly to it. It may be por 
sible, also, that among her worthy subjec® 
there are certain ones who hold the “scien 





| of government” in high esteem, and wh 
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have come into the conviction that the less 
physical science has to do with the national 
purse the better for both. There is no place 
where the name of the student appears with 
so little grace as appended to any petition for 
national aid. Impress upon the people at 
large the beauty and power of natural truths, 
and there is little danger that they will fail 
of their duty in furthering all worthy plans 
for advancing or establishing then:. 


Owe to the zeal and energy of Lieuten- 
ant Cameron, the interest in African explora- 
tion still continues, and his movements are 
watched with an interest second only to that 
which was accorded to Livingstone himself. 
The long-expected map of Lake Tanganyika 
has reached England, and is said to represent 
geographical work of great importance. As 
the labors of Burton, Speke, and Livingstone, 
were confined to that portion of the lake 
north of Ujiji, these explorations of Came- 
ron’s are in reality discoveries. The river 
Lukuga, which was mentioned in his early 
reports, appears to be a real outlet, though 
Lieutenant Cameron does not pronounce de- 
eidedly until he has made further observations. 
The chief of the tribe who live on its banks 
states that the Lukuga flows from Lake Tan- 
ganyika to the river Lualaba. On the 4th of 
May last Lieutenant Cameron went down this 
river a distance of four miles, and found it to 
be from three to five fathoms deep, and about 
six hundred yards wide. There was a dis- 
tinct though not rapid current, and the chan- 
nel was much choked with grass. 


Ir is proposed to add the diamond-drill to 
the list of modern dentists’ implements. Re- 
volving at the rate of five thousand a min- 
ute, it is said that even the most delicate 
enamel can be cut upon with little pain. And 
now with the ‘‘rubber dam,”’ the “ electric 
plunger,” and the “ diamond-drill,” the only 
question is, Who is the happier man, the den- 
tist or his willing patient? 





Miscellany: 


YOTEWORTHY THINGS GLEANED HERE 
-AND THERE. 





E quote from Sir Arthur Helps’s de- 

lightful and thought-provoking “ So- 
cial Pressure ” (reviewed in our “ Literary” 
department last week) a conversational dis- 
cussion on Vulgarity, which is remarkable 
for an argument that many readers will con- 
sider scarcely tenable. The conversation 
takes place during a walk : 


“We were all very much amused with Sir 
John Ellesmere’s essay of twelve sentences 
on Hospitality. We planned to have a sim- 
ilar essay in the course of our next walk to- 
gether, which took place on the following day. 
Mr. Milverton and Lady Ellesmere accompa- 
tied us. Sir Arthurthus led up to the subject: 


_ “Sir Arthur, That was really a very cred- 
ituble essay of yours, Ellesmere, which you 
gave us yesterday. 

_ “ Mauleverer. The chief merit was its brev- 


“Crammer. I should like to suggest an- 
ther subject which I know would please Mr. 
Mauleverer. What should you say to an es- 
“yon Vulgarity ? 

“ Maulaverer. No; don’t take that, it would 


properly ; and hardly any thing worthy of it 
could be said in twelve sentences. 

“* Ellesmere, One sentence is sufficient. I 
will engage to give you a single sentence on 
this subject; and, whatever form of vulgarity 
you afterward put before me, I promise that it 
shall be signified, or at least explained, by 
this single sentence. 

“ Crammer, This is an amazing man! 

‘“ Ellesmere. I suppose that the peripatetic 
philosophers, when they had any thing very 
important to say to their disciples, paused in 
their walk to do so. 


“We all stopped: then stood in front 
of Sir John as if we were a docile class of 
students, waiting to drink in the words of a 
master of sentences. It happened to be din- 
ner-time for the rustic population. We were 
close to the corner of a field where a number 
of farm-laborers were ploughing for spring- 
corn; they peeped over the hedge at us, but 
no one saw them but myself. Ellesmere con- 
tinued . 


“* Ellesmere, All vulgarity sumply results 
Srom a want of self-confidence. If I were writ- 
ing a book, I should put these words into 
double italics, if there are such things. Now, 
then, tell me, as we walk on, any form of vul- 
garity which is not expressed and explained 
by my single pregnant sentence? 

“Sir Arthur. Ostentation — whether of 
birth, wealth, rank, or ability of any kind? 

‘“* Ellesmere. This is too easy to answer. 
Don’t you see that, if a man had self-confi- 
dence, if he even believed thoroughly in the 
force and worth of these social advantages, he 
would not require to be perpetually putting 
them forward, and making claims for them ? 
No: it is the want of self-confidence which 
makes him so vulgar as to flaunt these advan- 
tages before the eyes of his fellow-men. 

“* Mauleverer. Well, there is the vulgar 
vanity that is always putting itself forward— 
I mean personal vanity of all kinds; and, 
note this, I mean the vanity which has no 
good grounds to go upon; and therein my 
problem differs from Sir Arthur’s, for his ad- 
vantages were real. 

“ Ellesmere. Again, this is too easy to an- 
swer. The man in question has some merits. 
(Nobody is without merits, and without pos- 
sible usefulness.) But he is deficient in self- 
confidence about his true merits—merits upon 
which he could really take his stand, and so 
he makes false and unreal claims for attention 
and respect. 

“ Milverton. The boasting of grand ac- 
quaintanceships, the endeavor to prove that 
one is in a higher social circle than that in 
which one really moves. 

‘* Ellesmere. My dear fellows, don’t be so 
absurdly easy in taking objections to my po- 
tent single sentence. If that is not an instance 
of the want of self-confidence, I don’t know 
what is. The man in question has no sound 
faith in the merits and worth of the class or 
station to which he belongs, and so he be- 
comes pretentious, and boasts of any chance 
acquaintanceship with great people. 

‘* Johnson. Fussiness and want of reticence, 
so that a man tells you, perhaps in a railway- 
carriage, all about himself, and his family, 
and his affairs. 

‘* Ellesmere. Our excellent Sandy has en- 
deavored to make a good point, and has made 
a better point than almost any of you; but he 
cannot beat me, or diminish the value of my 
sentence. He artfully endeavors to drag me 
into other regions. Fussiness is not vulgari- 
ty; want of reticence is not vulgarity. Take 





Tquire hundreds of sentences to deal with it 





the last-named thing. It often results from 


innocence of mind and from affectionateness, 
A child will tell you all about itself and its 
home goings-on ; and a child is never vulgar. 

“* Milverton. Very good, Ellesmere. 

“ Ellesmere. Yes, he says very good—when 
I answer his secretary’s objection. He did 
not say so when I answered his own. 

“‘ Lady Ellesmere. Outrageous dress — not 
all the colors of the rainbow, but those colors 
which will not harmonize together. 

“* Ellesmere. Is not this intensely feminine ! 
You can see how they pronounce against one 
another, merely founding their conclusions on 
the subject of dress, an all-important subject 
tothem. I do maintain that I am not a vulgar 
man. All other faults you may impute to me, 
but not this. Nevertheless, my wife is often 
pleased to tell me that I am vulgar in the ar- 
ticle of dress, simply because I love bright 
colors, and do not discern discordancy in color 
where she perceives it. She does not know, 
poor woman, that this is a question of tem- 
perament. I will bet any thing that Milver- 
ton, who has somewhat of a sombre mind, 
also delights in a profusion of bright colors. 


‘*Milverton nodded assent; Ellesmere con- 
tinued : 


** Now, have I not answered my lady ? 

** Crammer. I don’t wish to boast, but I do 
not think he will be able to answer me. There 
is a vulgarity of mind which was not included 
in any of the foregoing objections. It is not, 
as Sir Arthur said, connected with ostenta- 
tion ; it is not, as Mauleverer said, vanity ; it 
has nothing to do with dress, or boastfulness 
of any kind. 

“ Ellesmere, This is alarming. 

** Crammer. It has no relation whatever to 
any thing that has been said before. There 
is, I say, a vulgarity of mind which takes the 
vulgar view of every thing presented to it. I 
don’t know German, but I think I understand 
what the Germans mean when they say that a 
man is a Philister—a Philistine, as we should 
say. Mr. Matthew Arnold would, in his elo- 
quent language, best express what I mean. I 
have seen it in official life; I have seen it in 
ordinary life. I cannot quite describe it to 
you, but I am sure you all know what I am 
aiming at. It is, that in every affair with 
which he has to deal, the vulgar man takes the 
second-rate motive, the commonplace motive, 
the one that is sure to go down with vulgar 
people such as himself. 

“ Ellesmere. This is the hardest nut I have 
had tocrack. I can only answer it in this way, 
that, as I believe, Crammer’s vulgar man sees 
the higher motive, but does not believe in its 
influence; has not the self-confidence which 
would enable him to appeal to that higher mo- 
tive in others, and so becomes a Philister in 
spite of his better self. 

“* Milverton. You must own, Ellesmere, 
that Crammer has made a remark very diffi- 
cult for you to answer. 

** Ellesmere. 1 will expand, or at least ex- 
plain, my crucial sentence. Vulgarity pro- 
ceeds from something negative, whereas most 
people seem to think that it proceeds from 
something positive. I have been pleased to 
perceive that no one of you has taken the 
point of vulgarity of language. A man may 
be deficient or redundant in his H’s. This 
has nothing to do with vulgarity. 

“But to return to my main theme: My 
idea is not original. I gained it from Ruskin, 
or from a quotation which Milverton once 
made from him, in which that most eloquent 
writer said that ‘ vulgarity was death,’ or 
words to that effect. That saying enlight- 
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deficiency and not superabundance, though it 
may take the form of superabundance. And I 
believe that even Crammer’s objection, which 
is the hardest I have had to answer, will, when 
looked at by the philosophic mind, resolve it- 
self into deficiency—deficiency of hope, of 
faith, of sympathy ; and so it will, in a meas- 
ure, come within the scope of my original sen- 
tence, that all vulgarity results from a want 
of self-confidence—of confidence either in one’s 
ordinary self, or of the higher aspirations 
which belong to one’s better self.”’ 





Tue Saturday Review discusses the “ Tyr- 
anny of Mothers ’—a tyranny that might be 
exercised in some American families to ad- 
vantage : 

“The despotism of the Belgravian mat- 
ron is only a part, and in itself, perhaps, the 
smallest part, of a system which is pressing 
painfully upon a large class of Englishwomen, 
a system for which we can find no other name 
than that of the tyranny of mothers. The old 
relations of father and son have utterly changed 
within living memory. It is not that there is 
less affection or less reverence in the boys of a 
family, but there is a great deal less of the for- 
mal obedience which used to be expected from 
them. A wise father nowadays sees that he 
must leave his sons a good deal to themselves, 
that their thoughts are not likely to be his 
thoughts, nor their ways his ways. He is con- 
tent if he sees that this growing independence 
leaves the deeper ties of love and tenderness 
untouched. But no change of this sort can be 
detected as yet in the relations between daugh- 
ters and mothers. The old traditions of rig- 
orous dependence are carefully preserved. No 
matter what the age of her daughters may be, 
an English mother still calls them ‘ the girls.’ 
She transplants the discipline of the nursery to 
the croquet-ground and the ballroom. . . . 

* But it is not with the larger issues of this 
question that we wish to deal at present. What 
has hardly been noticed is the helpless way in 
which the present system leaves girls at the 
mercy of the most foolish of mothers. Of 
course, there are plenty of sensible mothers ; 
and, if all mothers were sensible, it would mat- 
ter very little what precise terms of dependence 
they might require from their daughters. But, 
unluckily, all mothers are not sensible. There 
are frivolous mothers, and bigoted’ mothers, 
and fussy mothers, and timid mothers, and 
coddling mothers, and stupid mothers. But, 
whether a mother be stupid, or coddling, or 
timid, or fussy, or frivolous, the girls are abso- 
lutely at her mercy. It is hard to make a 
choice between the despotism of the one or 
the other; but perhaps the greatest trial to 
young creatures full of life and energy is the 
tyranny of the timid mother. She will not al- 
low her girls to skate, because Sir John Frank- 
lin was lost among icebergs; nor to ride, be- 
cause fox-hunters sometimes get their necks 
broken; nor to row, because young men injure 
themselves in those dreadful boat-races. They 
may not have a pet dog, in case it should go 
mad ; nor any aconite, or monk’s-hood, in their 
gardens, for fear they should poison them- 
selves. The timid mother forbids her daugh- 
ters to visit among the poor, as they might 
take small-pox; and will not aliow one of them 
to go alone outside the avenue-gate, from her 
dread of garotters. The description which 
she gives of the neighboring fields is appalling. 
She represents them to be the lairs of mad 
bulls, savage tramps, venomous snakes, and 
wild horses. Her girls cannot propose either 
work or play which she does not prove to be 
encompassed with dangers horrible and hither- 





to unthought of. In their childish days they 
were not allowed a rocking-horse, for fear it 
should overbalance; nor a swing, in case the 
rope might break; nor a pocket-knife, lest 
they should cut their fingers. The coddling 
mother is very nearly allied to the timid one. 
She is always tying comforters round her chil- 
dren’s throats, and applying flannel to mys- 
terious places where it will not stay. She rev- 
els in chest-protectors and respirators, and her 
room is adorned with sticking-plaster and gal- 
lipots. She is always intent on proving that 
every one either has a cold, or is taking one; 
and she may be seen at night in a flannel dress- 
ing-gown, going from room to room with gruel, 
pills, mustard-leaves, and India-rubber hot 
bottles. She is constantly discovering obscure 
signs of some deadly disease in her children. 
She takes for granted that all her daughters 
have weak spines, so their beds are destitute 
of pillows, and there is a reclining board in 
every room. When the coddling mother takes 
her girls te a picnic, she wil not allow them to 
sit on the grass, nor in the sun, nor under a 
tree, nor on a rock. They must return with 
her before the dew begins to rise, and are never 
allowed to look at the moon except through a 
window. They are taught to he always ana- 
lyzing their sensations, and lose half the pleas- 
ures of every-day life. They may not exult in 
a brave southwester, get wet in a summer 
shower, or walk ankle-deep in the glittering 
snow-wreaths. Human nature shrinks from 
prying further if the coddling mother is also a 
homeopathist. Vivisection is nothing to the 
tortures she will inflict as she sits down with 
Laurie’s ‘Domestic Medicine’ in her hand, 
to ask questions, in order to diagnose the case. 
The patient soon feels as though every organ 
in her body was such a mass of disease that 
even bryonia and aconite, time about every 
five minutes, will fail to cure it.” 





Mr. Wittis Baxtey gives in his work on 
Spain, just published, an estimate of Spanish 
politeness as follows: 


“Travelers may be sure they will see 
nothing of the high-bred bearing, and gen- 
tlemanly politeness, on which Spaniards have 
been accustomed to plume themselves. If 
they exist, they are for private and special 
exhibition; they do not find their way into 
railway-carriages and hotels; and as to the 
streets, the impudent stare of Spanish 
‘swells,’ is but the prelude to other rude- 
ness, unless a lady has learned the art of ig- 
noring an impertinence, and making the best 
of her way home, or to the protection of some 
near-at-hand friend. The Spaniard disregards 
the little stratagems of selfishness, seen in 
European railway-traveling elsewhere. He 
seems not to doubt his right to do just as he 
pleases. The sooner the traveler gets rid of 
the idea of Spanish good manners in every- 





will find to be a marked national selfishness, 
Of course we admit personal exceptions, but 
they are few. Spanish politeness rests not 
upon sincerity of good-will, and desire to 
serve another; but upon an unlimited vanity, 
which has its root in ignorance of the rest of 
the world, and consequent false conception of 
Spanish dignity, influence, and importance, 
A Spaniard will touch his hat when he en- 
ters or quits a railway-carriage ; hiss your 
hands (‘ B.S. M’— Beso sus manos) in his signa- 
ture of a note to you; put his house, horse, 
and carriage, at your disposition; and so on 
to the end of the chapter of nonsensical com- 
pliment and deference. But it is all form and 
phrase. He does not mean what he says or 
implies. The moment you show yourself 
silly enough to take him at his word, this in- 
flated courtesy ceases, under the pressure of 
his own comfort, convenience, and interest, 
Every-day life, both public and private, shows 
this fact. If it were not so, he would not offi- 
cially make the foreign traveler—to whom the 
value of time is often beyond estimate—wait 
until to-morrow, and to-morrow — majiana, 
manana—for what might us readily be done 
to-day. Nor would he puff the smoke of his 
cigar across a lady’s dinner-plate during the 
courses, flip the fragments of his food in her 
face with his ever-active toothpick, and spit 
at her side at fashionable restaurant and ho- 
tel tables. One can hardly tell whether he is 
fool enough to think he deludes the rest of 
mankind by his pretentiousness of politeness, 
or so conceited and rude as to be indifferent 
to what others may think of him. Both are 
characteristics of a race, whose history is that 
of self-deception and superciliousness.”’ 








THERE was a time when many people ques- 
tioned the eventual success of life-insurance 
companies. We can even recall several edi- 
torial articles bristling with labored figures in 
the Tribune of many years ago, which at- 
tempted to show that there must come a period 
of decline for life-insurance. But the limit 
assigned in those days of distrust for the suc 
cess of the companies has been long since 
passed, and, instead of decay, all the lead- 
ing companies advance steadily until they 
have reached a place that makes assurance 
more than doubly sure. It may be said that 
a well-conducted company cannot now, by its 
mere momentum, fail to increase its assets. 
Among the reports that at the beginning of 
each year come from the various companies, 
none show more excellent results than that of 
the New-York Life-Insurance Company. This 
year they give their thirtieth annual repor, 
and show an annual income of over eight 
million dollars, an aggregate reserve of over 
twenty-seven million dollars, and an increas 
in their assets of about three million dollars— 
and this, too, in a very dull year for business. 
This company would appear to simply defy 


day life, the better for his comfort, and some- | criticism—for what can be said except in praise 


times his necessary well-doing. He will not 
be so prone to make sacrifices to what he | 


of the business management of an institution 
| that makes an exhibit like this ? 


———— 








" Sottees. 
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